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THE SECOND DOLLAR CRISIS 


HERE is no easy way out of the impasse in European pay- 
ments which is the subject of the meeting of the Finance 
Ministers of the O.E.E.C. countries now taking place in 
Paris. Fundamentally there is a clash between the American demand 
for freer trade between European countries receiving Marshall aid and 
the British insistence that gold and dollar reserves must be protected 
from the incalculable forces which looser exchange arrangements 
would set free. Reinforcing the American side is the Belgian demand, 
formally the starting-point of the controversy, that balances accumu- 
lated by European countries should be freely transferable, and that, 
in particular, holders of sterling should not be compelled to spend 
it in the sterling area but should be free to transfer .t to their 
creditors anywhere in Europe. The matter must be settled soon, 
since the payments agreement made last October expired on June 30th. 
The threat to the whole structure of the Marshall plan, if any party 
concerned refuses to budge, is obvious. But the disastrous con- 
sequences of such intransigence are also obvious. A compromise 
is inevitable. 

Any compromise whatever would clearly be in some degree painful 
to Great Britain. We are already required to grant credits, or, to use 
the official phrase, “ drawing rights” to other members of O.E.E.C. 
who import more from us than they export in return. We grant 
those credits in sterling, expendable only in the sterling area, and 
we are reimbursed in dollars, expendable (and welcomed) throughout 
the world. Any agreement to allow the recipients of these credits 
to transfer them freely would quite certainly lead to their accumu- 
lating in a few countries—notably Belgium—which are at present 
owed money by nearly every country in Europe. The Belgian 
Sterling balance would thus grow to a point at which it could only 
be worked off, not by exports from the sterling area, but by payments 
by this country of gold and dollars. If the whole balance had to be 
liquidated in this way the drain on British reserves of gold and dollars 
might be as disastrous as that which occurred in the summer of 1947. 
Even if part of it had to be so liquidated, some demand on the 
already diminished British reserves was certain. That is the position 
as it stands. The attempts to suggest a solution, made first by Mr. 
Harriman and then by M. Spaak, have had the defect that they only 
postpone rather than eliminate a drain o1 British gold and dollar 
resources. And there is a great deal to be said for Sir Stafford 
Cripps’s contention that any leak, however small, is a potential 
breach. The first dollar crisis demonstrated that beyond all doubt. 


Yet a compromise is still inevitable and reasonable. The fact is 
that the non-transferability of sterling is only a means of making 
importers from the sterling area pay higher prices than they would? 
have to pay elsewhere. Such a state of affairs cannot be maintained 
by force Obviously the right way out is to bring down the prices 
of British goods, through greater efficiency and lower costs, until the 
holders of sterling will genuinely want to spend it here on British 
goods, rather than ask for gold or dollars. That cannot be done in 
five minutes, though it could probably be done rather more quickly 
than is generally realised with the aid of harder work and mere 
co-operation on the part of the trade unions. Ultimately it is 
the only way. For the time being American aid, and American 
willingness to shelter any European country against an unreasonabl+ 
strain, tempers the wind to British industry. But one day that aid 
will end. The question is, do we want to take the strain bit by bit 
over the next three years or to take it all at once in 1952 ? 


The N.U.R. versus the People 


The only redeeming feature of the national go-slow strike which has 
been threatened by the National Union of Railwaymen for midnight 
on Sunday is that it will confront the strikers with the British 
public, against whom they are striking. It is useless for the officials 
of the N.U.R. to pretend that their real opponents are a few men 
at the headquarters of the Railway Executive. The official policy of 
the Government is to keep down wage demands in the interest 
of the economy as a whole. This policy is accepted as just by the 
vast majority of the people and it is respected, however unwillingly, 
by most of the trade unions, including the railwaymen’s unions 
other than the N.U.R. The particular claim for tos. a week extra 
and payment at overtime rates for Saturday afternoon work would 
cost, if granted, £26,000,000 a year and be beyond the resources of 
the Railway Executive. That is to say it would have to be paid by 
the taxpayers, for a further rise in rail charges would almost certainly 
lead to a fall in total railway income. What is more, the claim ignores 
the fact that the relief of a perfectly real hardship—that at present 
borne by the lowest-paid grades of railwaymen—is being prevented 
by the insistence of the N.U.R. that all must be treated alike. Justice, 
government, economic reality and railway solvency are all defied in 
the interest of an ignorant minority. The N.U.R. has dropped even 
the pretence that nationalisation entails duties as well as rights for its 
members, and uses it onlfy as an excuse for ministering to the 
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megalomania of its officials, who are apparently never to be content 
unt) they have dragged the Prime Minister into their miserable 
dispute. The bare excuse that “ working-to-rule” is not a strike 
will not last long if next Monday railway passengers are faced with 
the spectacle of railwaymen methodically subjecting them to incon- 
venience and wasteful delay. That would be a strike of the most 
blatant kind. If it attained its object it will be a short-lived success 
for the N.U.R. and the beginning of a long-drawn-out disaster for 
the country as a whole. 


The Canadian Landslide 

From the British point of view the most welcome single feature 
of the sweeping Liberal victory in the Canadian Parliamentary 
election was the emphatic confirmation in power of Mr. St. Laurent. 
As Foreign Minister under Mr. Mackenzie King he was among the 
first to advocate the early formation of regional groups within the 
United Nations—a development, specifically provided for in the 
Charter, out of which has come the Atlantic Pact. The Pact itself 
deserves to be recognised as perhaps the greatest single achievement 
of Canadian foreign policy, as well as a buttress of Western strength, 
and it is appropriate in itself that one of its main authors should now 
be confirmed Prime Minister of his country with a larger Liberal 
majority—193 seats out of 262—than any party has ever achieved 
before in Canada. Non-Canadians in this one obvious case are 
permitted to throw their caps in the air. But on all the real domestic 
issues of the election (for foreign policy was not officially an issue 
at all) outside comment is restricted by imperfect knowledge and 
the convention that these are an exclusively Canadian concern. Yet 
certain points stand out sufficiently clearly, and are of sufficiently 
wide interest, to prompt a minor revolt against these inhibitions. A 
majority as large as that now enjoyed by the Canadian Liberals would 
be perhaps a little unhealthy for the proper working of Parliamentary 
Wstitutions in any country. It is true that Mr. Drew, who is a 
considerable power in himself, is returned at the head of the Con- 
servatives, but his own mistakes during the election were partly to 
blame for the landslide which reduced his party’s representation from 
68 to 42. The pretence that there was ever much in common 
between the Conservatives of Ontario and the French-Canadian 
isolationists of the Union Nationale fooled nobady at the election— 
not even Mr. Duplessis, the leader of the Union Nationale, who 
himself rather stood aside from the campaign. It is certainly no 
weapon to use against a Government elected on an open appeal to 
French-Canadian sentiment. In any case the present Government’s 
position is immensely strong, and it has everything to gain from 
basing its policy not merely on the interests of the isolationist element 
in Quebec but on the broadest conception of the interests of Canada 


as a whole. 


Business in Buenos Aires 
When the five-year trade agreement between Britain and Argentina 
was at last signed in Buenos Aires on Monday President Perdén 
described it as a purely commercial understanding. It will be as 
well to place the emphasis on that aspect of the agreement rather 
than on the hopes of the “interchange of good will and genuine 
also expressed by the Argentine President on the more 
expansive occasion of a champagne party on Tuesday. There were 
times during the negotiations when the combination of default on 
the previous Andes agreement and demands for exorbitant prices for 
Argentine products to be supplied under the new agreement reduced 
good will to a minimum and affection to a minus quantity. Even 
now an average price of over £97 a ton for carcass meat is high 
enough to be regarded as a purely commercial understanding rather 
than as a mark of affection, even though provision is made in the 
The real point is that business has 
been done after a prolonged bout of very hard bargaining. It is 
good business for Argentina since it provides her with a firm contract 


, 
affection 


contract for an annual review. 


to supply at least 300,000 tons of carcass meat a year, a guarantee 
that surpluses up to 600,000 tons a year will be mopped up by 
Great Britain, and an understanding that substantial quantities of 
other Argentine goods will be accepted in the British market. It is 
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good business for Britain, since 1 
easier and demand will be assured 
Those American authorities who 1 
not as a good, but as a very bad, 
to some extent by the insistence 
fact that it is an intvitable comn 
Americans readily understand. FE zret that the deal had 
to be bilateral and to avoid the u But there is not the 
slightest chance that cither will c) id. So far as Britain 
is concerned it is the need to buy it is available and to 
avoid spending dollars which are which dominates this 
business transaction. 


aion will now become 
inge of British experts, 
ist bilateral transaction 
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The Belgian Elections 


Of the 5,600,000 Belgians whose duty it was to vote at last Sun- 
day’s General Election (the franchise being obligatory), more than 
half were women who were exercising this duty for the first time. 
Their votes, as had been expected, resulted in a general swing to the 
right, the main beneficiary being the Christian Social Party, which 
has increased its seats in the Chamber from 92 to 104 and gained 
an absolute majority in the Senate. The Liberals have also done 
well, winning an additional 13 seats, to give them a total of 30 in the 
Chamber. The Socialists, in spite of small losses, remain the second 
largest party in both houses, but Communist representation has 
been halved. As no party has a clear majority the continuance of a 
coalition is inevitable, the only question being whether the Liberals 
should be included in the Cabinet; the immediate result of the 
election has been the substitution of a Christian Social Prime 
Minister for a Socialist—M. Van Zeeland for M. Spaak. The new 
Prime Minister’s well-intentioned activities as a mediator in inter- 
national affairs in the years immediately preceding the war will 
be remembered, and the present controversy between Belgium and 
Britain over the technique of European payments is exactly the sort 
of problem in which his infiuence will be valuable. Internally the 
main result of the election will be to put off, probably for ever. the 
possibility of King Leopold’s return to active sovereignty. A clear 
majority for the Christian Social Party would have made it possible 
for them to ensure his return, but this majority they have not got, 
and even though some of the Liberals side with them on this issue, 
the balance of opinion has been proved to be too even to make such 
a course desireble. If the King came back now, it would be with the 
backing of no more than half his subjects, and history shows how 
dangerous such restorations can be. 


Advance in the Colonies 

There is always a danger that in the colonies political development 
may Outstrip economic and social progress. The Secretary of State’s 
annual report on the colonies quotes with approval the warning 
given by one of the British delegates to the General Assembly of 
the United Nations that, “It would be no act of generosity to cast 
these territories on the world with inadequate economic and financia] 
resources and expect them to struggle along by themselves.” This 
warning is perfectly justified, and there is much in the repert to 
show how the necessary economic development jis proceeding. By 
now most colonial territories have com 
ment plans, involving the total e» 
£200,000,000, of which almost half } 
needs such as education, health and h 
ambitious, but the Government is ‘ 
the colonies to outgrow their financial streng... 


“sive ten-year develop- 
much as 


unfortunate 
abandoned later because of lack of means to maintain them; t& 
saddle the colonial territories with a string of schools without 
teachers, hospitals without doctors, and housing estates without 


if programmes of social improvement 4. 


roofs.” Some indication of the economic foundations which are 
being laid to carry this superstructure of progress are to be found 
in the figures for capital investment. The amount projected for 
1948 in all colonies was about £188,000,000, of which between a 
third and a half was for maintenance and the balance for new werk. 
This is a fairly considerable achievement, though presumably the 
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capital development becomes a reality. In the long run Europe 
stands to benefit by this development as much as the colonial terri- 
tories themselves. As the report points out: “What has become 
increasingly clear throughout the year under review is the mutual 
interest which the Colonial Empire and Great Britain have in one 
another’s prosperity.” 


Steel Battle Joined 


Eight amendments to the Steel Bill carried against the Government 
in the House of Lords give a sufficiently clear start to the central phase 
of the battle over this crucial measure. Yet it should not be imagined 
for one moment that the Lords are departing from their exemplary 
standards of responsible debate. Each one of the amendments so 
far made constitutes a reasonable improvement, if any improvement 
other than complete withdrawal of the Bill can be reasonable. The 
retention of the vague phrase “the public interest” as a sufficient 
reason for the Government to vary the terms on which products 
are supplied would have been a thoroughly illiberal move. The Lords 
quite rightly insisted on its withdrawal. Their proposal, also pressed 
to a division and passed against the Government’s wish, that an 
Iron and Steel Prices Board should be re-established, aimed simply 
at preserving the central feature of a system of co-operation between 
industry and Government which has worked very well. And the 
most important amendment of all—that which seeks to postpone the 
vesting date unti! July rst, 1951, to allow for a general election before 
nationalisation is thrust upon the country—far from being irrespon- 
sible was an expression of responsibility to public opinion which 
puts to shame a Government which is willing to go to any extreme 
to pass a measure which the majority of the electors do not want. 
For this the Lords are likely to sacrifice a great deal of their already 
attenuated powers. Yet they have not hesitated. Their coolness 
and the quality of their arguments are indeed an example to the 
Opposition in the Commons. The only signs of bad temper or of 
a bellicose spirit have come from the Government benches, which 
is what might have been expected from a party which is in the 
wrong and, in its heart of hearts, knows it. 


Civil Servants and Politics 
In the matter of the participation of civil servants in party 
politics it is literally, in the view of the committee which has reported 
on the subject this week, a question of where to draw the line. The 
line is horizontal. Those .above it include persons whose positions 
are of such importance that it is essential that they should remain 
completely detached from party conflict, not addressing party 
meetings, not writing letters to the Press on party questions and’ 
certainly not standing as candidates for Parliament. The importance 
of that principle needs no argument. Civil servants may and do 
find themselves under successive masters of very different politics, 
and by an honourable tradition they serve them all with equal loyalty. 
Anything like a political civil service, whose personnel changed con- 
siderahlv “th a change of government, would be abhorrent to the 
But the civil service has grown rapidly ; it has more 
since 1935 ; and it is not desirable to cut off more than 
. and women from the normal activities of citizenship. 
9m the reasons stated, must be so debarred, as for 
... they themselves fully realise. It comes back to the 
question of the line. The Masterman Committee has drawn it, 
and the Government has accepted the recommendations. It is 
drawn so as to leave the administrative, professional, scientific, 
technical, executive, clerical and typing grades above the line—and 
therefore debarred from political activity—and the rest, industrial and 
non-industrial, below it. One arguable question here is the position 
of the typing grade. Is there really good reason for applying a 
prohibition here? If so it can only be on-the ground that typists 
may always have to deal with confidential documents. Though 
the Government has accepted the recommendations of the com- 
miitee, on this point, and perhaps one or two others, discussion in 
the House of Commons will be demanded and will no doubt be 
conceded. But the general principles established by the committee 
must be regarded as sound. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HIRTSLEEVES, a sprinkling of light-coloured tropical suits, 

a crowded terrace from which feminine voices drifted up to the 

Library until past midnight, armchairs filled in rotation 
by Members who knew they were in the Palace of Westminster for 
the night, formed the background against which the four-day match 
on the Committee Stage of the Finance Bill drew to its close in 
the small hours of Wednesday morning. The Government team 
relied mainly on professionals in the persons of the Chancellor and 
his subordinates and their stock change-bowler, the Solicitor- 
General ; the Opposition on local talent, the variety of which was 
exemplified by a long list of amendments and new clauses. Hardy 
annuals like the clause to knock the duty off hydrocarbon oils used 
in industry or the tax on the Easter Offering to clergy were followed 
on the Order Paper by more topical proposals about relief of 
purchase tax, entertainment duty or profits tax. It was a cavalcade of 
national grievances, to which the Chancellor listened politely but 
unsympathetically, not because the proposals were unreasonable but 
because reasonableness and revenue have little in common. The 
Opposition’s idea of reducing income-tax by 6d. was seductive. 

* x . + 

Poignancy was given to the debates on mead and liquor by a 
written answer which appeared in Hansard the same day, which 
showed that as short a time ago as 1929 a bottle of Burgundy in 
the House of Commons, which today costs 24s., then cost only 2s. 6d., 
and a bottle of claret which today costs 26s., then only 5s. But the 
Chancellor’s palate was inevitably dead to such a memory. Mr. 
Butler, having written the Conservative Industrial Charter, came out 
as an ardent agriculturist in opposing the effects of the reformed 
system of death duties on landed estates, but found the Treasury 
less than sympathetic. On the question of relief for small businesses 
Mr. Harris, hero of the Croydon by-election, spoke with passion 
and Lord Hinchingbrooke with immense condescension. When he 
charged the Chancellor, who had left for Paris, with having 
“ deserted” the debate his next words were drowned by shouts of 
“cheap” and “withdraw”; but he continued unmoved and words 
like “ outrageous ” dropped sonorously on to the heads of his plebeian 
colleagues in a speech the manner of which was worthy of any 
occasion. Lord Hinchingbrooke was watched from the gallery by a 
party of American journalists, one of whom described him simply 
as “cute,” and by three Cambridge cricketers, Dewes, Doggart and 
Insole, whose comments were not recorded. It was a magnificent 
performance, which should be taken on tour to every school where 
children are studying the nineteenth century. 

* * * * 

The Chancellor spoke comparatively littl in the debates, but at 
question time showed that neither the devaluation offensive nor the 
Finance Bill were getting him down. To Mr. Platts-Mills he 
replied blandly that no pressure whatever was being put upon him 
from America to devalue the pound, and when Mr. Ivor Thomas 
suggested he should make it plain that he would resign rather than 
agree to such a course he retorted that at least he would not change 
his party. Continuing the pleasant interchange of amenities, Mr. 
Thomas recalled that Sir Stafford had already been expelled from 
it once. 

* * * * 

In the Lords the Committee Stage of the Steel Bill saw a full 
house and more than one leading Member from the Commons on 
the steps of the Throne. In a disquisition on the price of nails Lord 
Lucas showed that he understood the workings of business, and 
Lord Hall was robust and emphatic enough to prove to his many 
friends that he has completely recovered from his recent illness. 
The climax came on Wednesday, when their Lordships sat till the 
almost unprecedented hour of eleven o’clock, carrying against the 
Government an amendment postponing the vesting date under the 
Bill from May, 1950, to July, 1951. Lord Samuel equalled Lord 
Salisbury in his denunciation of the Bill, and for the Government 
Lord Pakenham, who had shown himself a little nettled on the 
previous day, handed over to the disarmingly genial Lord Hall. 


A. M. C. 
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PEAKING in Oklahoma on Tuesday the Attorney-General, 
Sir Hartley Shawcross, told his American audience that 
““we in Britain have an active and vigorous Press, which 
cannot be bullied or bought, and is vigilant in protecting the rights 
and liberties of the subject.” That testimonial to the British Press 
by a British Labour Minister is of particular interest in relation 
to the views expressed by various members of the same party in 
the debate in the House of Commons on October 29, 1946, which 
determined the appointment of the Royal Commission on the Press 
whose report was issued this week. Into their irresponsible 
allegations (as the Royal Commission has shown them to be) 
there is no need to enter in detail here, for the Commission rightly 
traces back the whole attack on the Press generally to the National 
Union of Journalists, a trade union with a definitely leftward trend. 
The Commission explains that the demand for a Royal Commission 
was put forward in the House of Commons as the result of 
resolutions carried by the N.U.J., for which several of the Labour 
Members who took part in the debate were avowedly speaking. 
The charge was that the number of papers had decreased and that 
those remaining had passed into fewer and fewer hands, that 
“this concentration was incompatible with real freedom of the 
Press” and that the result of this and other changes was “a 
progressive decline in the calibre of editors, and in the quality of 
British journalism.” ‘The character of the attack may be gauged 
by the assertion of one speaker that “ Lord Kemsley’s newspapers 
do distort the news, they do suppress the evidence, they are used 
as vehicles for the expression of the political opinions of Lord 
Kemsley,” and the same speaker's declaration that “ the main pur- 
pose of a Royal Commission should be to enquire into the operation 
of chain newspapers, to devise a law to prevent the spreading of 
these chain newspapers and to break up the chains that already 
exist.” The keynote of the indictment was “monopolistic ten- 
dencies in the control of the Press.” Monopoly existed and 
monopoly must be broken. Everything in the end came back 
to that. 

So much for the allegations. Now for the facts, as the Royal 
Commission, after two years’ long and searching enquiry, embodies 
them in its conclusions. First and foremost, and quite categorically, 
“ There is nothing approaching monopoly in the Press as a whole, 
nor, with the single exception of the London financial daily, [the 
Financial Times] in any class of newspaper.” So much for 
“ monopolistic tendencies” ; there is not only no monopoly, but 
“ nothing approaching monopoly.” But, indeed, the official indict- 
ment is swept off the board in half a dozen trenchant sentences: 

“We called before us several of the journalists who spoke 
in favour of the motion demanding the appointment of the Com- 
mission, but neither they nor the National Union of Journalists 
produced much positive evidence in support of their criticism, 
and some of what was produced did not stand up to examin- 
ation. The Memorandum submitted to us by the Union was 
not a survey of the Press as a whole, but rather an attack on 
the right-wing portion of it. The Memorandum gave us 
no coherent and comprehensive picture and no means of 
reaching general conclusions about the extent and character 
of the abuses which had been said to exist.” 

After that coup de grace there is little more to be said, though it 
may well be asked whether allegations so flimsy could provide any 
justification for the appointment of a Commission which has cost 
{21.442 of public money and made heavy inroads on the time 
and energy of many able and distinguished men and women over 
a period of two years. The answer to that question—a different 
answer has more than once been given in these columns in the 
past—must be that the appointment has been justified, not indeed 
by the original raison d’étre but by the results now offered to the 
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public. The Commission has taken a serious view of its responsi- 
bilities, it has conducted exhaustive investigations, it has assembled 
and sifted a mass of evidence, oral and written, it has organised 
independent surveys of its own, and it has reached conclusions 
convincing alike by their moderation and their candour. And as a 
work of reference on the British Press the Commission’s report 
supersedes everything official or unofficial that has preceded it. 

As a whole the picture of the British Press is reassuring, 
There are, of course, particularly in the large-circulation popular 
papers, many defects which the Commission exposes and condemns, 
There is political bias, there is triviality, there is, on rare occasions, 
definite distortion, and something like actual fabrication, of news. 
But as a whole “the Press has considerable achievements to its 
credit. It provides cheaply and efficiently a mass of information 
and entertainment for which there is a wide public demand. It 
acknowledges high standards of public responsibility and service. 
It is jealous of its own independence and reputation, and many of 
those employed in it have a sense of vocation.” To which may be 
added the important fact that the Commission finds singularly 
little evidence for attempts on the part of advertisers to influence 
a newspaper’s policy. Such attempts are not unknown, but they 
“appear to be infrequent and ‘unsuccessful.” As to the much- 
discussed newspaper chains, the Report points out rightly that 
“Chains are very few ; there are only five with sufficient links to 
be worthy of the name.” Of the five considerably the largest is 
the Kemsley chain, and the aggregate circulation of all Lord 
Kemsley’s morning papers throughout Great Britain is sub- 
stantially less than that of the Daily Express or the Daily Mirror 
alone. Why it should be more reprehensible to address three 
million odd readers through several media than four million 
through one is not obvious—though in fact Lord Kemsley does not 
even do that, for the leading articles in his provincial papers are 
written in each paper’s office, not in London. And the picture 
of a predatory peer ranging the kingdom and buying up local papers 
wherever he can find them is a little blurred by the peer’s declara- 
tion in his evidence before the Commission that in every case 
the initiative which has led to an addition to his chain has come 
from the local paper itself, usually because growing costs of pro- 
duction are proving too much for it. The same applies to the 
sacquisitions of other chains. Actually there were fewer daily and 
Sunday papers in the five chains in 1948 than in 1929. 

It is true, and regrettable, that the number of morning papers 
has diminished considerably in the last twenty-seven years (national 
papers dropping from 12 to 9 and provincials from 41 to 25), 
from economic causes about which there is no mystery at all. 
Ownership is less widely distributed, but while the Commission 
would be sorry to see concentration go further it does not think it 
has yet gone too far ; actually there is no sign of its going further. 
And the disadvantages of the “chains ” certainly do not outweigh 
the advantages achieved in the matter of economy, e-ficiency and 
terms of service. That there is room for improvement in the 
British Press no one would seriously deny, but the Commission 
sees no solution in major changes in the ownership and control of 
the industry, and certainly not in any State control of the Press. 
All this being so, it is not surprising that the Commission has 
no revolutionary proposals to put forward. It proposes that chain 
newspapers should be required by law to carry on their front page 
an indication of their common ownership (the nefarious Kemsley 
papers already do this, and even seem to take a pride in it) ; that 
in certain cases, if necessary, newspaper monopolies should be 
brought within the scope of the Monopolies Commission ; and 
that the present agreement to refrain from “ non-journalistic forms 
of competition” fie. buying circulation through free gifts, free 
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jnsurance and the like] should be made permanent. But the chief 
recommendation, based on a similar proposal by the American 
Commission on the Freedom of the Press, is for the creation by 
“the Press,” whatever that may precisely mean, of a General 
Council of the Press, with or without a minority of lay members 
and with a paid chairman, with large and rather vague terms of 
reference, to maintain or raise the standard of the profession, 
exercise certain disciplinary powers, receive and investigate com- 
plaints against individual papers and represent the Press in its 
relations with the Government or the United Nations. Such a 
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body might do no particular harm, but there is little demand for 
it in journalistic circles, and it certainly ought not to be forced 
on the profession from without. But the Royal Commissioa 
will be judged much less by the actual proposals it has framed 
than by the great service it has rendered in assembling a mass ot 
invaluable data, pricking a number of toxic bubbles, and citing 
good examples to be followed and bad to be avoided. To a certain 
Minister’s “ the most prostituted Press in the world” the Com- 
mission opposes “a Press inferior to none in the world.” The 
public may choose. 


JULY 1, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HERE is a good deal moving or pending in the newspaper 

world, apart from the issue of the report of the Royal 

Commission on the Press. The report itself, indeed, is 
the authority for part of what is pending. Apart from one or 
two projected evening papers the proprietor of that slightly esoteric 
Conservative weekly the Recorder told the Commission he meant 
to bring out the paper as a daily as soon as times were more 
propitious ; the Co-operative Press (which runs Reynolds News) 
also has a daily in mind. But it is a costly job—the common 
estimate of {£2,000,000 has no very firm basis—to get a new 
paper on its feet, and intentions do not always «materialise. 
Meanwhile two developments announced in the present week are 
jnteresting, without necessarily being welcome. The invasion of 
Worcestershire by the News of the World, which has just acquired 
a controlling interest in Berrow’s Newspapers Ltd., is at first sight 
surprising. The News of the World already controls the Greyhound 
xpress and Blighty, but neither of those organs has much in 
common with the old, staid and respected weekly Berrow’s Worcester 
journal, now 240 years old, and other allied local weeklies. The 
Berrow concern only became a public company some sixteen months 
ago, and now 75 per cent. of its ordinary shares go to the News of 
the World Ltd. More surprising still is the acquisition of the 
Melbourne Argus by the Daily Mirror. The ownership of the 
Mirror has always been something of a mystery, but in fact no one 
holds a controlling interest. The interlocking Daily Mirror News- 
papers Ltd. and Sunday Pictorial Newspapers both consist of a 
number of small shareholders, an arrangement which gives the 
directors, of which in both cases Mr. H. G. Bartholomew is chair- 
man, large powers. But what is the Mirror doing in Australia? 


. 
* * * . 


On a case which, having worked its way from a Judge in Chambers 
to the Court of Appeal, may yet move on to the House of Lords 
anything like extensive comment would be improper. But the issues 
raised in the case Krajina v. Tass Agency are too important to pass 
unnoticed. The facts are simple. M. Vladimir Krajina, a distin- 
guished Czech scientist who played a notable part in the resistance 
movement during German occupation, who lives in London, con- 
ceived himself to have been libelled in a publication for which 
the Tass Agency was responsible, and desired to bring an action 
against it. But Mr. Justice Birkett, in Chambers, ruled that 
no action would lie, on the ground that the Tass Agency is an 
organ of the U.S.S.R. and as such not subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Courts in this country. That ruling the Court of Appeal has 
sustained in a hearing which ended on Monday. This then is the 
law unless the House of Lords upsets it. Does that mean that the 
Tass Agency is free to libel any citizen of this country as much as 
it likes, and that the victim will have no redress ? It can hardly 
mean anything else. And if so, what now ? 

. * * . 

The advantage of having two faces is that while one may 
occasionally frown the other can, more congenially, smile. This time 
only the smile is in evidence. It betokens warm appreciation and 
admiration of an article which appeared in the Daily Mail last Satur- 
day, describing the mild excitement and delight caused in various 
circles by the invitation suddenly extended to Fred Titmus, aged 
sixteen, ground boy at Lords, to play for his county, Middlesex 
This is not, admittedly, a major happening in a world rather full 


of major happenings ; but I have rarely seen a minor happening 
better handled. The theme was artistically treated from the first— 
the boy coming home to “the buildings ” (council flats) to tell an 
incredulous father he was going to play for the county ; then a throw- 
back to Lords to tell of how the county captain came down to the 
nets and picked Fred out, followed by a description of the enthusiasm 
of the other ground-boys, and the ‘eagerness of one of them 
to lend him batting-gloves, another to lend him white flannels, 
another to lend better cricket boots than his own, and so on. Then 
there was the excitement at “the buildings,” the news having got 
there before Fred did himself, and finally an admirably natural 
photograph of Fred watching his mother ironing his borrowed 
flannels. The writer, J. Stubbs Walker, deserves congratulations. 
I am sure he was as glad as I was to see that Titmus hit three fours - 
and one single in the first innings he played for his county—not a 
great total, but eight more than his captain achieved. 
* * * * 

The Minister of Health is an ill-starred man. Fate has ordained 
that he shall never mount a public platform without doing himself 
moral and material damage before he gets off it. Take his observa- 
tion last Saturday about Lord Milverton—*“ some obscure person I 
had never heard about.” Now whatever Lord Milverton’s merits or 
demerits (and I know very little about the latter), he can be justly 
described as the most experienced and distinguished colonial adminis- 
trator living. No one else, I believe, has held five different colonial 
Governorships. Lord Milverton’s five are Fiji, North Bornes, 
Gambia, Jamaica, Nigeria. And Mr. Bevan had never heard of Lord 
Milverton. Well, why should he ? Mr. Bevan, after all, as Minister 
of Health is concerned primarily with domestic affairs. Quite so; 
but there is such a thing as Cabinet responsibility, and colonial affairs 
have from time to time to be discussed by the Cabinet—including 
Mr. Bevan. What, not even knowing who Lord Milverton is, can 
he contribute to such a discussion? However, omissions can be 
repaired. Mr. Bevan must know a lot about Lord Milverton now. 

. * * * 

‘hen the restoration of the well-known Milton window at St 
Margaret’s, Westminster, is celebrated on Monday (at 6 p.m., in 
case any reader of this column thinks of going) one of the anthems 
to be rendered will be Parry’s “ Blest Pair of Sirens,” which, since 
the damage to the window was caused by an air-raid, seems an 
unexceptionable choice. Milton was not precisely a pillar of the 
Church of England, but he lived for some time in the parish of St. 
Margaret’s, in a house in Petty France, so there is every reason why 
his window should be where it is. When the window was unveiled 
in 1888 (Robert Browning and Frofessor W. E. H. Lecky among 
others being present) the address was given by Matthew Arnold. I 
shall be surprised if the address next Monday, by Dr. E. M. W. 
Tillyard, Master of Jesus College, Cambridge, falls short of it. 

7 * * * 


A sound comment on my observations last week on the sweet 
shortage reaches me from a source that commands respect: “If only 
the smokers would stop eating sweets and the sweet-lovers would 
stop smoking, I in.agine we might all be content.” How true. Bnet 
the trouble is that they won’t. The idea of issuing coupons trans- 
latable into given quantities either of 
tobacco sounds attractive, but administratively it couldn’t be worked. 

JANUS 


sweets or of some form of 
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HIS FINEST HOUR 


By WILSON HARRIS 


O describe Mr. Churchill’s second volume* as monumental 

is to state the incontestable in the form of a commonplace. 

How could it be anything but monumental ? When before 
through all the centuries of this island’s history has such a theme 
been matched with such a pen? When have events so tremendous 
that the fate of all humanity hung on them been recorded, soberly, 
yet by the very soberness dramatically, by the man who at their 
climax had more part than any other in the shaping of them ? When 
again, unless human madness flames up incalculably once more, will 
such a combination of theme and pen be seen ? 

How, then, could the story of 1940 told by such a chronicler be 
other than monumental ? The story, indeed, impresses even more 
than the events themselves did, for outside the narrowest circle at 
the top no one knew fully what the magnitude of the peril was. 
We did not know then of Hitler’s definite order that plans for the 
invasion of Britain should be ready by mid-August and completed by 
September 15th ; hence the Fiihrer’s statement to his staff that “ the 
decisive stage of the war had already been reached, but that England 
had not yet recognised it.” Now, with the events that led inexorably 
to the climax set out objectively and methedically, in due proportion 
and due relation, it is possible perhaps for the first time to realise 
what this nation was saved from, and how narrowly. And students 
of Mr. Churchill’s personality will not fail to note that on 
September 18th, in the week when the crisis reached its unbelievable 
height, the Prime Minister could minute the First Lord of the 
Admiralty: “ Surely you can run to a new Admiralty flag. It grieves 
me to see the present dingy object every morning.” 

Recall for a moment what 1940°meant, and above all that part of it, 
from May onwards, with which this volume deals. At home a new 
administration, with Mr. Churchill, distrusted and disliked by his 
own party, at its head. Across the Channel the thunderous end of 
the twilight war and the beginning. of the hail of blows that laid 
low Norway and Holland, Belgium and France, and left Hitler faced 
with resistance nowhere except in one unconquered island. Mr. 
Churchill grimly marshals the shattered illusions. Holland was to 
save herself by her inundations, Belgium by her neutrality (that, 
theugh half her population could remember 1914), France by the 
“ impassable ” (and therefore unfortified) Ardennes. Only with pro- 
found pain can the story of the defeat and demoralisation of France, 
of Gamelin’s pathetic faith in his fortifications, of Pétain’s innate 
défaitisme, of Laval’s open treachery, be read today, even as presented 
by a writer as warm as any man living in his admiration for all that 
France has been and yet will be. 

Objective though the record is, there is anguish underlying every 
line of it. Desperate decisions had to be taken and desperate 
decisions to be resisted. The British Prime Minister must be con- 
stantly flying to and fro, exhorting, reasoning, appealing. At one 
dramatic interview in Paris as early as May 15th, he broke into a 
discussion on strategy to ask General Gamelin, “Where is the 
strategic reserve ?” The answer was cataclysmic in its brevity: 
“ Aucune.” Yet even such an answer need not have ended hope. 
On another 15th—this time of September, with France crushed to 
helplessness under Hitler's heel—-Winston was talking strategy again, 
in the underground Operations Room of Fighter Command at 
Uxbridge. The Battle of Britain had reached its culminating point. 
Every fighter in the Air Force was grappling with the enemy over 
Kent and London. The Prime Minister watched the changing lines 
of bulbs on the screen, vaguely conscious of their import. After 
gazing long in silence he asked, “ What other reserves have we ? ” 
“There are none,” said Air Vice-Marshal Park. As fate ordained, 
none were needed. The enemy was already speeding homewards. 

On many minor points and some major ones Mr. Churchill com- 
pels a revision of judgements based hitherto on accepted assumpuons, 
He has long and often been criticised for his almost melodramatic 
offer to France of an “ indissoluble union ” and a common citizenship 


* The Second World War. Vol. 11: Their Finest Hour. By Winston S. 
Churchill. Macmillan, 25s. 
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in the blackest days of June. It is here disclosed that the project had 
been evolved between Sir Robert Vansittart and Col. Desmond 
Norton on the one side and M, Jean Monnet and M. Pleven, with 
General de Gaulle’s strong approval, on the other. Churchill’s first 
reactions to it were hostile, and he remained sceptical even when 
it was brought, presumably by the Foreign Secretary, before the War 
Cabinet. But the members of that body—Lord Halifax, Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, Mr. Attlee and Mr. Arthur Greenwood—were surpris- 
ingly enthusiastic, and the declaration was communicated by tele- 
phone to the French Premier, M. Reynaud, at Bordeaux forthwith. 
That was the end of it. It was not submerged by events, swiftly as 
the end for France was approaching ; it was the French Cabinet, 
shell-shocked, divided, half defeatist, which rejected it without a 
formal vote. That in retrospect may seem France’s folly and be seen 
as Britain’s salvation. If the pian had gone through we should have 
been compelled to fight to the end on the continent of Europe, and 
the end might have been the end of Britain. The one decision on 
which, says Mr. Churchill, we remained adamant in the face of all 
appeal—to retain twenty-five fighter squadrons in Britain—could 
never have been maintained. And without the twenty-five squadrons 
the Battle of Britain must have been lost. 

So the scroll of Britain’s darkest days is unrolled. Brilliant 
achievements like the Dunkirk evacuation lightened it, but as Mr, 
Churchill reminded Parliament at the time, “wars are not won by 
evacuations,” and the result of the defeat in France was that the 
defenders of Britain were left with littke more than their hands to 
fight with. We were alone. France was finished. Russia was in full 
alliance with Hitler and acclaiming all his victories. Lend-Lease, 
neutral America’s decisive contribution to victory, was six months 
and more ahead. It was at that moment that the Prime Minister, 
addressing a Parliament which never intermitted its regular sittings 
for all Hitler could do, closed what is perhaps the greatest of all his 
speeches (“ We shall fight on the beaches, we shall fight on the land- 
ing-grounds, we shall fight in the fields and in the streets ; we shall 
never surrender”) with a passage alike prophetic and dynamic: 
“ Even if, which I do not for a moment believe, this island or a large 
part of it were subjugated and starving, then our Empire beyond the 
seas, armed and guarded by the British Fleet, would carry on the 
struggle, till in God’s good time the New World, with all its power 
and might, steps forth to the rescue and the liberation of the Old.” 

How much indirectly the developing decisions of the New World 
were influenced by the author of those words, his plain narra- 
tive of events—not any claim, direct or indirect, to personal credit— 
convincingly reveals. Mr. Churchill took office on May roth ; five 
days later the first of the long series of confidential communications 
between the Prime Minister of Great Britain (styling himself for 
this purpose “ Former Naval Person”) and the President of the 
United States, who initiated the correspondence in the first month 
of the war, was despatched. It contained a catalogue of the services 
America could, if America would, render to Great Britain in her 
peril. Chief of them was the supply of forty or fifty old destroyers, 
for lack of which it might be impossible to hold submarine attacks 
in check. The appeal recurs, with growing insistence, through 
the critical months that followed May. But there were certain 
things the President could not do. One was the commission of 
an act so unneutral that it might well have involved the United 
States itself in war. Yet in need so urgent a formula had somehow 
to be found. It was found on this side, in the proposal that bases 
in the West Indies necessary for America’s defence should be 
leased to her in return for the loan of the destroyers. Even so, with 
Parliament to satisfy about the bases and Congress about the 
destroyers, it was not till September, the month of climacteric deci- 
sion, that the deal went through, and not till October that the vessels 
themselves came to hand. Meanwhile, America had been releasing 
every ounce she could spare of every kind of ammunition and equip- 
ment, selling it to a private concern which re-sold it to Britain so 
long as Britain could find dollars or their equivalent to pay in. 

But how long could that be, at the rate money was being spent in 
1940 ? The question had been frankly faced in Churchill’s May 15th 
message to the President: “ We shall go on paying dollars for as 
long as we can, but I should like to feel reasonably sure that when 
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we can pay no more you will give us the stuff all the same” ; on such 
terms of mutual trust did Prime Minister and President stand 
ylrea The “cash and carry” principle was well enough, but for 
Britain carrying was far easier than cash. Long before the end of 
1940 the position had grown desperate, and at the end of November 
a message of some four thousand words sped from Downing Street 
to the White House at Washington. It disclosed the whole stark 
situation unflinchingly, especially its financial aspect. Even so no 
appeal and no proposal were put forward. “We leave it with con- 
fidence to you and to your people, being sure that ways and means 
will be found which future generations on both sides of the Atlantic 
will approve and admire.” They were. From that communication 
sprang “the most unsordid act in history.” The President received 
the message on a pleasure cruise. For two days he meditated, and out 
of the meditation Lend-Lease was born. A statute of 1892 authorising 
the lease of Army property was unearthed. By March, 1941, Lend- 
Lease was law. By ten months later America was at war herself, 
and all was common cause. 

But those ten months, like the ten that had preceded them, were 
vical. In those twenty Britain stood alone. This volume does not 
cover all the twenty. It begins when the Churchill Government 
took office in May, 1940; it ends with “the desert victory” in 
Libya as 1940 daded into 1941, a victory due largely to the tremendous 
decision (originating with Dill and the General Staff) to send to 
Wavell in Egypt Britain’s only armoured division at a moment—in 
August—when Britain herself lay stripped and defenceless, exposed 
to mortal peril. Of those months “Winston S. Churchill” writes 
as no other living man could write. No one else had comparably 
comprehensive knowledge ; no one else writes English with greater 
clarity and force. He set out to write a history, not an epic; but 
his theme has made it one of the great epics of the world. It is 
history, of course, written by the principal actor in it, but central 
figure though that actor necessarily is, there is no trace of conscious 
selt-glorification from beginning to end. And at every point the 
facts can be checked by the ample documentation. It is in the 
documents above all that Mr, Churchill stands revealed, revealed as 
the man who saved his country hardly less by faith than by words. 
No one who ever heard them can forget those war-time broadcasts ; 
no one who heard them will fail, coming on some of the sharp 
staccato sentences in this book, to find the familiar lisp and lilt 
re-cchoing in his ears. The references to “that man,” “that bad 
man,” have their entertaining echo too. 

And what a story the mere documents tell. To President 
Roosevelt, in July, 1940, with the Battle of Britain still to come: 
‘[ am beginning to feel very hopeful about war if we can get 
round the next three or four months.” A ni uth earlier still, to 
Smuts: “I see only one sure way through now, to wit, that Hitler 
should attack this country, and in so doing break his air weapon.” 
To Sir Samuel Hoare in Madrid, in October: “ We have got Hitler 
beat, and though he may ravage the Continent and the war may last 
i long time his doom is certain.” And in a statement reported to 
Parliament in July—a statement thet brought members cheering to 
their feet: “ The Prime Minister desires to impress upon all persons 
holding responsible positions in the Government, in the Fighting 
Services or in the Civil Departments, their duty to maintain a spirit 
yf alert and confident energy. ... The Prime Minister expects all His 
Majesty’s servants in high places to set an example of steadiness and 
resolution.” The old Roman virtues do not easily fit the frame- 
work of this swiftly moving world. Yet how this volume brings back 
the classic strife of Rome and Carthage. “The Senate gave thanks 

» the consul for not having despaired of the Republic.” Unus 
homo nobis—hortando ? nitendo ? credendo ?—restituit rem. It was 
f course, in 1940, not a case of a single man. Europe, said Mr. Pitt, 
in the last public utterance before his death, is not to be saved by 
iny single man. Nor was Britain. Never perhaps in the history 
% Britain did every man and woman in Britain more valiantly 
play their parts. But to one man events, or Parliament, or Fate, 
Providence allotted the supreme part. How supreme it was no 
oae who has not read this volume will completely comprehend. Here 
; the story ; here is the man. Perhaps the greatest story in English 
history ; not impossibly, as these years show him, the greatest man. 
*Theic Finest Hour.” Assuredly his too 
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BONAMPAK 


HAT paintings should have survived on the walls of Maya 

temples in the damp heat of central American jungles, that 

these paintings should show such a range of technique, 
and above all of artistic achievement, as to enhance suill further 
the great respect that scholars feel for the Old Maya civilisation is 
sO unexpected that Mr. Giles G. Healey was himself not surprised 
at being treated with polite scepticism when he brought his photo- 
graphs to Mexico City three years ago from a site to which the 
name Bonampak (“ painted walls”) has now been given. 

Mr. Healey deserved to make discoveries. After studying biology: 
and ethnology at Yale and training himself as a photographer, he 
took a job with the United Fruit Company which uses the resin 
of the chico tree for manufacturing fruit-flavoured chewing-gum. 
Mr. Healey accompanied Indian chicleros, who collect these products 
in the jungle on the frontier between the Mexican State Chiapas 
and Guatemala. He found the chicleros only too willing, in return 
for small sums, to tell him of ruins in the forest which were not 
always to be found. Mr. Healey, however, pressed on into the jungle 
west of the Usumacinta River, unvisited’ by white men, where 
survive those tribes descended from the Mayas who have had 
least contact with Europeans, Of all the Maya-speaking Indians it 
is the Lacandon of eastern Chiapas who present the greatest interest 
from this point of view. In Yucatan there are indeed 320,000 
Maya speakers, but they are already in process of being Europeanised. 
The Lacandon on the other hand, who perhaps number no more 
than 200, still wander in the jungle aloof from the modern world. 
They hunt and fish with bow and arrow, weave their own cloth 
and grow small crops of maize in the clearings. Although they have 
lost the great arts of their ancestors, they still make a polychrome 
pottery ornamented with heads modelled by a technique which 
clearly comes from the Maya civilisation. In a simplified form 
they practise the old cults, and visit the ruined temples to worship 
the gods of their ancestors with incense and fruit-offerings. 

Some of these Lacandon took Mr. Healey in 1946 to an old cult 
centre which they visited at regular intervals. The temples were 
partly overgrown, partly quite destroyed by the jungle. Eight were 
still standing. At first sight it appeared to be only one more 
group of Maya ruins, and not so impressive as the best-known such 
as Chichen-Itza in northern Yucatan or Palanque in Chiapas, The 
surprise was all the greater for Mr. Healey when he penetrated 
three chambers in one of the temples and found that below the 
corbelled roof the rough stonework of the walls had been coated 
with white plaster and covered with paintings from top to bottom. 
A film of lime has protected them from destruction for a thousand 
years, just as the cave paintings of Lascaux have been protected for 
a much longer period. 

A first glance was enough to show that this discovery brought a 
flood of new light to the history and culture of the Mayas. In 
1946 he could only make his report and agitate for an expedition into 
the Chiapas jungle. But it was not easy to persuade the scholars 
that he had really seen the pictures of which he brought photographs 
where he said he had seen them. That the Mayas had a great 
civilisation was common ground ; that without knowledge of the true 
arch they had built great temples and without knowledge of the 
potter’s wheel they had made magnificent pottery; that they modelled 
and carved statues, wove beautiful stuffs and made ornaments. 
Likewise they were known to have had highly organised communities, 
an elaborate system of myth and ritual; to have had a highly 
evolved system of astronomy and mathematics, to have discovered 
the abstract conception of nothing, to have invented a sign for 
zero and so to have outdone the Greeks and Romans in calculation. 
But of Maya painting, apart from the surviving codices, almost 
nothing was known. 

It would not have been so difficult for Mr. Healey to obtain 
credence if he had merely announced the existence of primitive wall- 
painting of interest to archaeologists. But his news was that he had 
discovered pictures which were great works of art—magnificent com- 
positions both in colour and line, with a mingling of abstract 
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symbolism and realism very hard to parallel. That was difficult 
for the specialists to believe. Even in 1947, when the first Bonampak 
expedition had sent reproductions of the pictures to an ethnological 
congress in Europe with the authority of the Division of Historical 
Research of the Carnegie Institute and of the Instituto de Antro- 
pologia e Historia of Mexico, a scholar and specialist like Professor 
F. Termer had great difficulty in making the congress believe in 
their authenticity. A friend of mine who had himself made 
sensational archaeological discoveries in Arabia showed me _ the 
pictures at the time and spent half the night discussing whether 
they could possibly be genuine. 

Mr. Healey succeeded in getting an expedition on foot for the 
dry season of 1947 with American, Mexican and Guatemalan par- 
The United Fruit Company financed it. The expedition 
was repeated in 1948. The walls of all three rooms have now been 
photographed and also copied by painters. Mr. Healey has recently 
Jectured at the Ecole du Louvre on the present state of knowledge 
about his discovery. Many of the figures are nearly life-size. 
The subjects include ceremonial scenes, a battle, the torture of 
captives. The painting is very much alive, and the scenes often 
seem to link one with another up to the ceiling. In one of the 
triangular spaces under the vaulting a dignitary is seated cross- 
legged on a dais apparently giving orders for a ceremony. On 
the vaulting to the left of him and opposite him white-robed 
dignitaries seem to be discussing what is going to happen. A 
servant holds up a child so that he can see. There is an orchestra— 
trumpeters with next to them masked actors or dancers, perhaps 
representing spirits of the underworld, then men beating on the 
resonant shells of large turtles ; then a player on a tall skin-topped 
drum and five men with rattles. 

Maya sculpture and the codices had provided a good deal of 
knowledge about ceremonial, but the Bonampak pictures show it in 
all its splendour and detail—costumes, grotesque divine-masks 
magnificent feather ornaments—all the instruments of ritual, strange 
umbrella-like objects. The artistic quality of the painting rivals 
the interest of its content. It is hard to parallel amongst the 
paintings that archaeology has brought to light the power of com- 
position, the artistic freedom, the brilliance of colour. The Bonampak 
paintings make the impression of borrowing from all techniques, 
beginning with ancient Egypt and ending with modern times. These 
techniques are combined with extraordinary skill. There is a great 
scene of human sacrifice in which all those participating are presented 
in brilliant colours, each in his place but without perspective. Only 
the victim lying on the altar is presented in perspective, so that 
he dominates the composition, although the only passive figure. 

Bonampak was a temple centre at the height of the Maya art 
of the Old Empire. A date carved on one of the monuments can 
be read 9-17-15-0-0, which by the most generally accepted 
correlation of Maya and Christian chronology would be 785 A.D. 
The paintings show hieroglyphs which are clearly not figures 
(calendar signs are frequent on Maya buildings) but words. Blocks 
of hieroglyphs appear above or below personages as if to identify 
them or define their action. They await decipherment. 

Bonampak thus enriches the art of the world and enriches our 
knowledge of the Maya Old Empire, but it also adds new problems 
10 old ones. How was it possible that the people who entered 
America from Asia in the far north some 12,000 years earlier as 
miserable nomads without beasts of burden, who never discovered 
the wheel or the use of iron, who had no contacts with other great 
civilisations, should have achieved this civilisation which may for a 
time have rivalled any other contemporary with it in the world ? 

The publication of the discoveries of Bonampak will begin next 
ear as the joint work of the Carnegie Institute and Mexican 
archaeologists. The world will see the extraordinary monuments 
ncient Mayas hitherto only known to their descendants and 
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heirs of the Lacandon, who still wander in the ruins of their 
ancestors’ cities, gifted, friendly, truthful. The Mexican Govern- 
ment, proud of the country’s past and of its ancient races, has taken 
steps so that Bonampak shal] remain, undisturbed by unnecessary 
visite : t was before Mr. Healey arrived, the property of 
the Lacandon, who will continue to worship their gods in their 
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THE AMERICAN LANGUAGR 


By DAME UNA POPE-HENNESSY 

OAH WEBSTER, the famous lexicographer, who published 
his American Speller in 1823, was visited shortly afterwards 
by an English traveller, Captain Basil Hall. This irascible 
naval officer had been unable during his journeying through the 
United States to accustom himself to hearing his native language 
“mangled” by its Yankees. “ Why do you say shivalry when yoy 
mean chivalry ? Why commbat when you mean combat? And 
why must you spell honour without its ‘u’?” he would testily 
enquire of almost everyone he met. But the people with whom he 
expostulated laughed in his face and told him to go and have jt 
out with Mr. Webster, the man who had fixed American speech 

and spelling and had taken the frenchiness out of words. 

The more Captain Hall was laughed at the more certain did he 
become that it was up to him to do something to save pure English, 
If Webster was the villain who was ruining the language, he would 
study his book and then go to see him and point out its errors. 
Opening the American Speller at “S” the Captain was shocked to 
find it laid down that the “sch” in schedule must be pronounced 
as in school or scheme, and the “sc” of sceptic as in science or 
scythian. Turning to other letters he noticed that exact and example 
should be sounded as egsact and egsample, either as eether, flagitious 
as flagishious and transient as transhent. Having worked his way 
through the Speller he set off for Newhaven to interview the pro- 
fessor. Without misgiving he tackled the snowy-bearded pundit 
and opened his prepared case by asking whether Mr. Webster had 
noticed the ugly flatness of the American accent compared with its 
melodious English counterpart. Aunts should not be turned into 
ants, nor should the “a” in wrath be equated with the pallid vowels 
in basket or command. As for making deaf rhyme with leaf why 

At this point Mr. Webster intervened. “As deef is the correct 
mode from which you English have departed, I adhere to the 
American way. Are you aware Captain, that at the time of our 
separation heard rhymed with feared, and sword was pronounced 
sward ?” 

Unheedful of the interruption the Captain proceeded with his 
head-on attack: “ What justification can there possibly be for using 
mad when you mean angry and what is the sense of calling people 
plumb crazy or, for the matter of that, a pack of cards a deck of 
cards ?” 

Mr. Webster made an emphatic gesture. “Are you aware, sir, 
that the men of the ‘ Mayflower’ spoke the language of the Bible 
and the language of Shakespeare ? Why should Americans desert 
such models ? Why should they follow the foolish tides of English 
fashion ? Do you know, sir, that in the reign of Queen Anne 
people had grown so delicate-minded that they could not bear the 
word sick ? People no longer fell sick ; they fell ill. The colonists, 
like sensible people, stood by sick as used in the Bible—sick of a 
palsy, sick of a fever, sick unto death.” 

The Captain, feeling that his case was collapsing, hastily blurted 
out, “ Yes, but what of all your guessing and calculating ? ” 

“Words that seem new to you, Captain, are not new to us, nor 
were they unknown to your ancestors,” replied the lexicographer. 
“ Guess, hustle, cracker, calculate, for instance, were used in colonial 
days. Even Shakespeare used words in what you would, I suppose, 
call the American sense. What about Escalus saying to Angelo, 
“ T guess not,” or Henry VI with his: 

“Not all together ; better far I guess 

That we do make an entrance several ways. 
Surely, Captain, you must admit that we have the right to speak 
Shakespearian English if we so desire and to adopt new words 
adapted to the novelty of our situation ? ” 

“TI suppose so,” muttered Captain Hall, 
Mr. Webster paid no heed ; he had established his ascendency and 
meant to give the cocky little Englishman a lesson he would not 
forget. “It is impossible to stop the growth of a language. It is 
like the course of the Mississippi, the motion of which is scarcely 
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be forced into it in spite of the protests of all the writers in the 
world.” Mr. Webster paused majestically, which gave Captain Hall 
an opportunity of uttering a sentence of protest, “ But, surely sir, 
such innovations are to be deprecated ?” 

“Captain, I disagree. If a word becomes universally current in 
America where English is spoken, why should it not take its station 
in her dictionary >” 

“Because there are quite enough words in 
his visitor. 

Ignoring the foolish reply, Mr. Webster proceeded, “ Such things 
happen day by day and in process of time.’ In England your new 
words find their way across the Atlantic and are incorporated in the 
spoken language here. In like manner many of our words, hereto- 
fore not used in England, have gradually crept in there. The inter- 
change, my dear sir, is inevitable, and, whether you approve or not, 
cannot be stopped.” 

“But what of words accented differently in the two countries ? ” 
meekly expostulated Captain Hall. “ What about address for address, 
and record for record?” “In all cases,” ruled the pundit, “ the 
pronunciation most consonant with the principles of the English 
language must be adopted.” Silence followed this pronouncement. 
The Captain had nothing further to say, and Mr. Webster, feeling 
he had floored and exhausted his interviewer, dismissed him benevo- 
lently. “ Go home, Captain, and consult an etymological dictionary. 
You will not find in it more than fifty words which are used in 
America and not in England. It will take time, Captain, but be 
sure to teil me if you find more than fifty.” 


MIME AND PANTOMIME 


By NIGEL TANGYE 


it already!” snapped 


T the far end of a narrow alley off the Boulevard du Mont- 
parnasse is the miniature Théatre de Poche. Its three or 
four dozen hard polished chairs rest uneasily on the 

concrete floor as if they were aware of the bailiff’s readiness to grab 
them. When, in the afternoon, you go there to book your seat for the 
evening’s performance, there is no one to be seen. The austere, 
box-like little foyer, empty and featureless but for the unframed 
photographs on the wall, gives no hint of life. Then, somewhere 
the other side of the door, you hear the sound of a hammer. You 
walk towards it and find a young man with bushy hair and bright, 
sparkling eyes, crouching on his knees absorbed in his makeshift 
carpentry. 

You say to him that you want to book a seat. He rises and leads 
you back into the foyer. “ Marceau!” he shouts. “ Marceau! ” 
He pushes open another door and you find yourself inside the minute 
auditorium. A young man springs down from the stage and 
approaches you. He is slim, curiously ascetic in appearance, and 
dressed in a well-worn, conventional brown suit. Only his eyes smile 
as he greets you, then leads you out again to the box-office. While 
he tears off a ticket and takes your money you look at him, trying to 
get some hint of the fact that here before you is a man who may 
well be responsible for the popular revival of an art which, with 
lapses, has survived more than two thousand years. This ordinary- 
looking citizen, who is now puzzling over the change to give you, 
breathes, eats, dreams and works only for the art of mime. Here he is, 
the descendant of all the great mimes in history, Pylade, Bathylde, 
Scaramcuche, Debureau ; and lest those names mean nothing to the 
reader (he may imagine wrongly that mime is something only for 
high-brows) let me inform him quickly that Marceau’s idol is Charles 
Chaplin. 

Human beings are given two modes of expression, speech and 
gesture. Whereas we have developed the art of speech to cover 
every nuance of feeling and idea, we ignore almost entirely the study 
of the gesture as a means of: thought transmission. One may say, 
perhaps, that the dance serves that purpose of study, but the dance 
to gesture what the song is to words. It is the flower on the tree. 
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A cynic has said that speech is given to man to disguise his thoughts. 
It, then, he is stripped of speech, he might be said to become a better 
fellow. That may be rather overstating the case for mime, but, 
though we may agree that man can get along without a study of it, 
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an actor certainly cannot, although there are many these days who 
try. Charles Debureau, the great French mime of the last century, 
was once asked why there were so few good actors. He replied, 
“Because all actors are ignorant of the art of (panto)mime, and do 
not know how to relate their physiognomy and gestures to their 
words.” In elaboration of this one may quote Engel. “I call 
physiognomy,” he wrote, “an art similar to (panto)mime, because 
both are concerned with catching the expression of the soul in the 
modifications of the body, but with this “erence, that the first 
directs its enquiries into fixed and permanc. characteristics from 
which one can judge the man in general, and the other on the 
momentary movements of the body which indicate the secrets of the 
soul.” 

From the time of the Greeks, when the actor of mime seemed to 
“have a whole language at the tip of each finger,” to Scaramouche in 
the seventeenth century, who “ never spoke yet said the most beautiful 
things in the world,” up to our own time with Charlie Chaplin in his 
silent films, this power of mime to indicate the secrets of the soul 
has been apparent ; and the face, which is the mirror of the soul, 
is its most potent instrument. One can go further and suggest that 
the forehead and eyebrows reveal the disposition of an individual ; 
his eyes, cheeks and lips show his degr€ée of goodness and his moral 
nature ; while the lower part of the face, from the lower lip to the 
neck, tells the story of his more animal instincts. How short-sighted, 
if not stupid, it is, therefore, for us almost totally to ignore this art 
of mime, this tender, violent, witty, tranquil, turbulent yet wholly 
silent revelation of life and character such as Marceau and his friends 
give in his pocket theatre off the Boulevard du Montparnasse ; for 
mime, as Jean-Louis Barrault has said, is not just a simple amusement 
for children, nor a fancy of artists. It is the art of gesture in the 
largest sense of the word. It is not a weak art which, by a con- 
ventional system of gesture language, apes the spoken word ; it is 
the re-creation of life by gesture. 

The Greeks were aware of this, and the Romans too, though the 
latter may have been encouraged to develop the art for want of a 
universal language in their expanding empire. The Emperor 
Augustus was a great patron of the mime troupes, mainly, it has 
been said, because of the certainty that their silence precluded the 
possibility of unfavourable allusions to politics. Unfortunately, under 
his patronage, the troupes reached a place so high in public favour 
that their heads were turned, and they found means of doing this 
unforeseen by the Emperor, who had the leading players either 
banished or flogged. Later, when rivalry between troupes led to 
serious abuses, they were forbidden to give public performances, but 
that did not mean their extinction. They were kept in being by the 
rich, who engaged them for the entertainment of their guests at 
banquets. Needless to say, their art declined until their performances 
were no more than displays of licentiousness, with women players 
imported from Asia Minor, Egypt and Spain. 

In the sixth century they appeared for the first time in France at 
the Saint-Germain fair, which, incidentally, is still held every summer. 
For a long time the players in this troupe were the only stage per- 
formers, and they accustomed the people to the pleasures of the 
theatre. But they, too, declined into licentiousness, so much so that 
Charlemagne declared mime troupers unfit to be admitted as wit- 
nesses against free people. Ultimately they disappeared entirely 
before the onslaught of fiddlers, jugglers and strolling minstrels. 

A few centuries later an Italian troupe was brought to Blois by 
Henry III, and from then on mime became firmly established in 
France. The plays which the troupes appeared in came to be known 
as pantomimes, a name which we in England have appropriated for 
a spectacle which no longer has anything of a pantomime in it at all. 
Baudelaire had some caustic things to say about our efforts in this 
connection. “ Le Pierrot anglais,” he wrote, “ n’est pas le personnage 
pale comme la lune, mysiérieux comme le silence, souple et muet 
comme le serpent, droit et long comme une potence.... Le Pterrot 
anglais arrive comme la tempéte, tombe comme un paquet. C'est 
un homme court et gros.” He then goes on to describe the flam- 
boyancy of our clown in dress and make-up, and concludes, “ C'est 
donc un personnage exagéré, tl descend bien en ligne directe des 
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paysans bouffons de Shakespeare”—all of which is 
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of peculiarly English origin. Not that the serious English actor has 
always either scorned or prostituted the art of mime. Garrick, for 
¢xample, was famed on the Continent as a scrupulous observer of it, 
d there have been, of course, many others. 

If Jean-Louis Barrault, the leading exponent and patron of mime 
j you remember his miming in the film Les Enfants du Paradis), 
were not so fully occupied in directing, managing and acting dis- 
tinguished plays, the revival of real pantomime under his leadership 
would be quickened. As it is he has encouraged Marceau to the 
extent of having him appear with him in a production of Baptiste last 
year at the Marigny. For the time being, however, pantomime has 
withdrawn from the glamour of the Champs-Elysées back into the 
Montparnasse. Its rebirth is not likely to be long delayed. 
Rarrault himself says that in a few years this art will take its proper 
place. It wil] no longer be considered an inferior form of theatre, 
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THE MINERS MARCH 


By MAURICE WEBB MP. 


RESPECTFULLY make Mr. Gerald Barry a suggestion for his 

Festival of Britain in 1951. He must try to include a miners’ 

march—with their banners, brass bands, their wives and their 
children. A festival which sets out to give a picture of the multtu- 
Ginous pattern of our national life would be incomplete without such 
an event. A march by British miners is of the very stuff which makes 
the warp and woof of our way of life. I want every foreign visitor 
Above all, I want the blasé, sophisticated inhabitants of 
the metropolis to see one. Nothing could give them so acute, so 
moving, a picture of the industry on which our entire economic 
stability depends. 

] have just been to Wakefield to see the annual march and demon- 
stration of the miners of the West Riding. I sat on the balcony of 
the Town Hall to watch it pass by. It was no colourful pageant. 
There was nothing which aroused bursts of applause. Alongside the 
vivid Lord Mayor's procession which we see once a year in London 
it would look tame and insipid. There were no comic turns, no 
battles of flowers, no cleverly-designed tableaux ; just banners, brass 
hands and men, women and children marching—marching proudly 
and happily behind the symbol of their local lodge. That is all it 
was. Yet, I confess to having experienced an emotion, a tingling 
of the spine and an elevation of the spirit more complete than any- 
thing I have ever known. 

The Mayor of Wakefield, a stolid auctioneer and valuer with all 
the hardy qualities of his country, who stood beside me, had, he con- 
fessed, much the same feeling. And I suspect that his Town Clerk, 

ore discreet in handling his emotions, did not watch the spectacle 

moved. There we stood for an hour or so, just watching these men 
nd their families on the march to their annual demonstration. The 
Press said there were forty thousand in the procession. Local] police 
officials, more cautious, put it at much fewer. But it might have been 
million for all we knew, as we stood on the civic balcony of 
Wakefield. As far as we could see there stretched bands, banners 

id people. As fast as they moved along, others, a mighty tramping 
me in from side streets to march towards their demonstra- 


to see one 


venue. The route of the procession was lined some six to four 
p with local folk and outside visitors, some of whom had taken 
eis places before breakfast-time so the Chief Constable told me. 


hev did not cheer. They raised no buzz of approval as did the 


wds of Liége when I mvself marched between them in a similar 


€SsiO! 19034. They were as quiet, but as concentrated and 

rippec ey would be at Bramall Lane watching Yorkshire putting 

ross Lancashire on Bank Holiday. Even when they recognised 

d friend or relative in the lines of marchers, the spectators 

ged in litth more than a surreptitious, almost apologetic, nod 

recogniti Somehow there was agreement on al] sides to avoid 

{ which would break the spell. There must be no noise, 
cern to disturb the massive concentration of the brass band 
And what brass bands they were Phirty-five of them took part 
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the knowledge that fore and aft, not more than fifty yards away 
were equally determined competitors for the public ear, blazing 
their own version of Sousa’s masterpieces. I must confess that there 
was a trifle too much band. Here, clearly, was superfluity of riches, 
After all it is difficult, even from the special vantage-point of 
town-hall balcony, to sort out the complicated rhythm of the “ Colone} 
Bogey ” march as played by the band immediately below if, two 
cricket pitches’ length in front, the “ Miners’ March ” is in full spate, 
whilst, coming into ear-range the same distance behind, is another 
talented team with a spirited rendering of “ Washington Grey.” 

When I put this point to a Yorkshireman more experienced jn 
these affairs he gaid to me, with a touch of asperity, “ But what's 
a procession without bands ?” What mdeed ? Obviously, if one 
band is good, thirty-five bands must be thirty-five times as good, 
And there’s an end to it. My most vivid recollection ot the bands, 
however, was not their diversity of performance but the lady trombone 
player who marched proudly in the front row of an otherwise all- 
male ensemble. What a majestic figure she was. She made the 
Trojan women look a tepid lot. In and out, “suck” and “blow” 
with admirable precision, faultlessly in step, she was the cause of the 
one bit of animated talk along Wakefield’s streets. How sad I was 
to discover that, after all, she was only the second trombone player. 
At least I assumed so, since every now and then, she ceased to blow 
whilst the man alongside her kept up an unbroken performance, 

But if it was the bands which assailed the ear it was the banners 
which caught the eye. More than a hundred of them had been 
brought from their places of honour in miners’ lodges to be unfurled 
on this grand occasion. Some of them had been making this annual 
journey since the middle of the last century. Many, even in those 
days, had cost over £100 to produce. Ali of them were borne aloft 
with a conscious pride which had to be seen to be comprehended 
There was the picture of the Good Sainaritan, beautifully embroidered 
in silk. “Unity is strength,” proclaimed another. One banner 
stutched by sorrowing widows in the ‘eighties, was the sad relic of 
an ancient pit disaster which brought death to almost every home 
of an entire mining village. So they went by, these variegated symbols 
of the deep-rooted sense of community which is the outstanding 
quality of our mining areas. In most cases they were man-handled— 
no small job with a high wind treating your banner like a galleon 
sail. It took two tough men on each strut to keep some of them aloft, 
with teams of reserves, solicitously and nervously just behind, waiting 
to take over or to assist in case of mishap. 

But even in this field of banner-carrying the machine has over- 
taken man. Mechanisation has not only come to the pits ; it has 
reached the miners’ banners. Some of the lodges, with bitter 
memories of storms which have brought their banners low in marches 
of the past, have spent their “ brass” and ingenuity on building 
tubular trollies, complete with pneumatic tyres and springs, to carry 
their banners for them, One was a majestic affair, with eight wheels 
and a criss-cross of gold-painted bars and tubes, which ran along 
like a stream-lined tank of the future going into action. How 
superior did its guardians look, as they watched their less-enlightened 
comrades behind struggling to keep their man-borne flags flying. 

Through the centre of Wakefield this mining cavalcade marched 
to the park where all was ready for their day of celebration. Every 
thing had been planned with precision. Food? Yes, that could 
be got at prescribed tents—one meat sandwich, one savoury sand- 
wich, one salad sandwich, two cakes and a cup of tea, all for 1s. 6d 
Beer ? Yes, indeed. Beer, most of all. And each district’s favourite 
brew. No repetition this time of that dread day when the men of 
Barnsley refused to march because their local beer had not been 
provided. Of course, it does not matter much in these times, as 
one miner said to me. “It all tastes alike nowadays. It’s all 
chemiced watter.” Then there were what I was told were the 
; lithe men who did strange things on ropes and made 
the miner who crawls around in a two-foot seam feel very small fry 
after all 


the “ Hallelujah Chorus,’ 


“ acerabats 


And, to crown it all, a massed brass bands’ concert, with 
“Poet and Peasamt,” “The Unfinished 
Symphony” and everything—a great upsurge of stirring, mighty 
sound, in which the pulsing, honest, grand heart, of the miners of 


Yorkshire beat faster with hope and happiness 
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HONGKONG REMEMBERED 


By W. J. URMSON (Magdalen College, Oxford) 


UST before dawn a breeze begins to blow. Then, as the sun 
climbs, the massive bastions of the mountains begin to be 
brought into prominence, light lying on their eastern, and 
shadows of dark green and purple on their western, slopes. Over 
the flat ground below drifts of white mist float poised a few feet 
in the air; there is mist, too, among the trees of Kowloon’s outer 
bungalow-gardens. It is quiet. There is, to English ears, a notice- 
able lack of bird-song. But young swifts twitter under the eaves, 
and their parents, flashing out in frenzied arcs, keep up a monotonous 
screaming. 

As the sun rises, the mountains seem not to brighten but to fade 
in colour. Smooth and enormous, they stand clad in shabby green 
grass gashed with outcrops of tawny rock and battlemented with 
crags of a contrasting grey. They dominate the Kowloon peninsula 
below them, and stare over to Victoria Peak on Hongkong Island, 
across the narrow strip of sea where the warships lie. Even among 
the houses of Kowloon itself their broken foothills obtrude them- 
selves. Kowloon, on its northern outskirts, is a town of flat roofs. 
Here and there domestic ridge-tiles support fashionable versions of 
traditional Chinese dragon-shapes in bright green or red, but for 
the most part the sun shines on the oblong tops of blocks of flats ; 
gaunt, ochre-coloured flats with deep balconies. It is among these 
sleek, civilised roofs that there rise the splinters of a primitive 
mountain ; tortured, indented, knife-edged, eroded by water and 
blasted by dynamite. On their lower slopes lie terraced fields, 
reeking of night-soil manure and crammed with vegetables. Around 
and below the fields there are graveyards ; thousands of small white 
stones, dated and numbered. As the day wears on, the foothills 
will echo from time to time with the explosion of crackers brought 
by pious relatives to honour the dead. Here and there among the 
rocks one comes upon skulls in earthenware pots. 

A Chinese woman arrives outside one of the blocks of flats, 
accompanied by a girl of about thirteen, with a flowered coat and 
trousers and a wide-brimmed straw hat. She herself wears black. 
She puts down her burden, which consists of a big rattan basket 
and a petrol tin, and sends her daughter to the kitchen of the flats 
to collect the poles and sacking they are allowed to keep there. 
When the girl has brought them back, the mother begins to make 
a shelter against the sun. She sticks one pole in the earth, after 
which the child, darting to the top of an overhanging bank behind 
them, balances the other two poles across the intervening space, 
so that taey meet in a fork at the top of the upright. They finish 
off the «elter with the sacking and an umbrella. The girl borrows 
a brush, «ad sweeps away the loose dust from underneath. 

Now the mother, sitting on a low stool, puts on a hat fringed with 
black cloth that hangs down all round, and takes an enamel bow] 
out of the basket. She tips out three small chickens ; they run to 
and fro like rolling balls, scratching in the dirt. She then takes 
from the petrol-tin the ‘few odds and ends that she has to sell, and 
arranges them in bowls. The tin also contains peanuts. Sitting 
under the shelter, she and the child wait in hope of buyers. There 
is traffic on the road now. Coolies in straw hats trot by with 
baskets of earth slung from their shoulders, on their way from 
Lorries snarl past with lean, brown-skinned 
A big crane-truck clatters along 


some navvying job. 
labourers hanging over the sides. 
on its way to Kai Tak airfield. 
Down in the town, near the waterfront, the shops are doing 
business. The homeless people who slept through the warm night 
under the colonnades have gone away ; the orphan shoe-blacks are 
sitting crouched under the shop-fronts chanting, “ Soo-sine, soo- 
sine |!” in hopeless voices. Behind them the windows glitter with 
goods—watches, lacquer, fancy cakes, coloured drinks warming in 
the sun. Thousands of wooden-soled sandals clatter over the pave- 
ments. But this is nothing to the scene across the water, in the 
back streets of Victoria, behind the smarter quarter where the 
Europeans, in white drill with sun-glasses, parade past the vast walls 
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of the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank. Here the streets are narrower, 
broken by flights of steps, framed over by balconies full of washing, 
waved over by drooping banners splashed with ideographs, filled to 
the roof-tops with sounds and smells. Stalls bulge out into the 
roadway, loaded with flowers, fireworks or iced orangeade in glass 
tanks. Hawkers sit behind mats on which are spread buttons, 
Buddhist charms, statuettes and plastic belts. Men hurry past 
wearing white topees; women shuffle along in floppy pyjamas. 
Chinese music hits you in blasts as you walk, surging out of the 
open fronts of a succession of dirty restaurants. A wealthy gentleman 
in a lounge suit is eased down some steps in a sedan chair, while 
the bearers shout to warn passers-by. The crowd parts as a great 
crate of greens, swinging on a surprisingly thin pole, lumbers by on 
its way to the market. 

In the market the smell is appalling, yet fascinating. The ground 
is wet and black from hosing, and the water seems to reflect smell 
as a sounding-board reflects sound. -It is a sharp, knife-edged smell 
which is basically ihat of the rotting outer leaves of vegetables, to 
which is added a bitter tang of fish and pigs. The fish are sometimes 
dead ; sometimes alive in tanks and bowls. The pigs are always 
alive. They lie in long, sausage-shaped baskets, their legs doubled 
up beneath them, unable to move. One sees the small red eyes 
peering between the rattan slivers, and the wrinkled snouts twitching. 

When it is time for the mid-day meal, we can eat it in a restaurant 
where the air is refrigerated and the lady customers, Chinese’ and 
European, are powdered to the same pale hue. Conversation is 
mostly in English ; one hears an occasional American or Continental 
accent. The lights are subdued ; electric fans turn lazily. We walk 
out into an oven-breath of hot, moist air. The well-known Hong- 
kong “ humidity ” has closed down. Perspiration pours from the skin, 
and clothes stick fast to the body. If you look at a man who is 
wearing no jacket, you can see the sweat oozing through his shirt ; 
two iong dark patches leading down from the shoulders over the 
chest, and another between his shoulder-blades. 

It will be better to leave the town. We may, for instance, take a 
rattling tram through the long waterfront district of Wanchai, lined 
with dark, interesting shops and vividly-placarded cinemas. At the 
end of the tram-line stands a many-coloured pagoda that one sees 
plainly from a ship in the harbour. It has been built by a firm of 
patent-medicine manufacturers. One comes across advertisements 
for their product discreetly hidden within artificial caves. And at 
last evening comes, and the shadows curl round the sides of the 
mountains. Out on the water spangles of light appear on board 
the warships and liners. Sampans glow with the brightness of 
hidden lamps in their caverns, lamps that seem to move surprisingly 
close to the water until one realises their source. In the Chinese 
quarter hawkers have lit their tapers, braziers and flares. In the 
European quarter heavy iron doors are being dragged across the 
entrances to the silk-stores and the jewellers’ shops. A chain of 
lamps appears high up, strung out along the road across the Peak, 
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far above Victoria. 

In Kowloon the Chinese woman and her daughter have gone home 
long ago, but her son, who earns his living by carrying passengers 
on the padded carrier of a bicycle, is still at work. Beggars cluster 
round the lighted doors of the cafés, staring at the rice and the 
chop-suey, the poached eggs and the roast chicken. Under the 
colonnades the prostitutes begin to appear. Towards Kwantung, the 
mountains form a great wall of darkness. 
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The Communists of Europe may be divided into three classes. One 
class consists of Owenites, Fourierites, St. Simonians, and other sects 
each with its system cut and dried; the second class consists of the 
system'ess and countless multitudes in France and Germany, whose sole 
fixed purpose is to rise on some day of doom and sweep away the 
institution of property ; the third, of the London Corporation, the Ten- 
hour Bill men, The Times and the Anti-Poor-law agitators, and the 
like, who are insidiously though often unconsciously insinuating the 
principle of Communism: and it is remarkable that this class derives a 
collateral if unrecognised support from some of our new-light political 
economists—John Stuart Mill, Edward Gibbon Wakefield, and, shall we 
add, our favourite enemy the Morning Post 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


RITISH journalism has adopted many successive fads and 

fashions since the now distant day when Alfred Harmsworth 

realised that popular education had created a demand for a 
new type of newspaper. Answers had already suggested to him that 
there were many men, women and children who were able to read 
the printed word but who were deterred by the stately tone of voice 
which was then adopted by the more serious newspipers. It was 
on May 4th, 1896, that the first copy of the Daily Mail appeared. 
Until that day my elders and betters would refer to those newspapers 
which did not reflect their own political opinions as “the gutter 
Press,” and would dismiss all those who contributed to such journals 
as “Grub Street hacks.” The arrival of the Daily Mail brought 
with it an alteration in this vocabulary ; my grandmother thereafter 
would talk about “ the halfpenny newspapers ” and, since she was 
a woman of independent mind, would welcome the advent of this 
admirable journal, contending that it was a fine symptom that the 
same newspaper should be read at the same time in the dining-room 
and the servants’ hall. Her sympathy for the Daily Mail was, I 
admit, somewhat chilled during the early stages of the Boer War. 
Alfred Harmsworth (and it was much to his credit) had the courage 
to defy popularity and to point out with some astringency that our 
army was old-fashioned, the War Office fast asleep and our generals 
more incompetent even than those who had mishandled the Crimean 
War. The Daily Mail during that ill-tempered period was called 
the Daily Wail. But it certainly performed a public service during 
the dark days of our defeats, even as fourteen years later it aroused 
popular clamour against the shortage of shells. Today, I am glad 
to think, the Daily Mail has become a permanent institution, with 
a clever younger brother over in Paris who provides even more 
sparkling news and articles for the Englishman abroad. 


* * * . 


I happened the other day, when going through some ancient press- 
cutting albums, to come across a complete copy of the Daily Mail 
for some day in 1902. I observed that even at that early date Alfred 
Harmsworth was indulging in what, in subsequent years, his 
detractors would call “stunts.” He was trying to interest his sub- 
scribers in the internal combustion engine, and he foretold the day 
when motor cars would cease to be the ridiculous and dangerous 
toys of the excessively rich and would become the accustomed means 
of locomotion for you and me. His pioneer work upon this theme 
was as vivid and useful as that which some years later he devoted 
to popularising aviation. It is true that not all the causes which 
Alfred Harmsworth espoused were equally important or creative. 
There was a period when the Daily Mail became a sweet-pea fuss ; 
there was a phase in which we were exhorted never to eat white 
bread ; and there was an even more engaging moment when we 
were told to wear a new kind of hat. The hat chosen for popular 
consumption was a compromise between a top-hat and a bowler ; 
a famous and most handsome actor was induced to have his photo- 
graph taken wearing this hat upon the Embankment ; but, such is 
our national shyness about unconventional clothing, such our distaste 
for attracting the curious or admiring gaze of passers-by, that no 
citizen (apart from the actor and I suppose one or two of the more 
subservient members of Carmelite House) was ever persuaded to 
venture upon the Daily Mail hat. The fact remains none the less 
that Harrnsworth’s “ stunts ” were frequently important causes ; and 
that he did an immense amount of good in creating a mood of 
greater vivacity and alertness among people who, until then, had 
taken only an apathetic interest in innovations. 
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My admiration for Alfred Harmsworth was much increased, or 
revived, by turning over this old copy of the Daily Mail of 1902. 
Yet what interested me even more was the difference between the 
Jay-out of the paper and that to which we have become accustomed 
today. I do not say that there were no headlines ; what struck me 
rather was that the headlines were written in the English, and not 


in the American, language. It would be an interesting task for some 
young philologist to examine the effect upon language of the technica] 
circumstance that large headlines entail short words. Thus if a 
Royal Commission were appointed to conduct an investigation jnto 
the decline in the birthrate, or the incidence of juvenile delinquency, 
the word used by the headline artist would not be “ investigation ” or 
even “enquiry,” it would be “ probe.” When a prominent figure js 
mentioned as a possible candidate for the post of Secretary General] 
of the United Nations Organisation, the news appears as “ Jones listed 
for UNO.” In the United States at least these two headline words 
have become part of the usual currency of journalism ; so far how- 
ever they have not passed into the spoken language. I rather like 
the word “ probe,” in spite of its medical associations, and I have 
no special objection to the word “listed” ; yet they are neither of 
them words which I should use naturally in conversation or which 
would, if detached from a headline, be readily understood. It might 
even be contended by some purists that a beneficial influence will 
be exercised upon the English language by the practice of employing 
always the shorter word, since our longer words are generally of less 
pure derivation than our short words ; they have a less Anglo-Saxon 


ring. Yet I should regret the day when our headlines became entirely . 


Americanised, if only because I should find them difficult to 


understand. 
* * * * 


A more recent tendency, and one which grates upon my Edwardian 
nerves, is to strain at a sparkling effect by emphasising personality, 
It is a commonplace of modern journalism to assert that the public 
are more interested in people than they are in events, and the habit 
has therefore arisen of reporting occurrences under headlines descrip- 
tive of the individuals to whom these occurrences happen. A very 
reputable journal, which has for years been the first newspaper which 
I read in the morning, has of late striven to brighten its front page 
by what is surely an over-indulgence in this (to me) abhorrent 
practice. On the same page in the same issue I reac the headline 
“Fred has the thrill of his life” and beside it “another headline 
“Time Stopped for Miss Mary.” Under the first headline I am 
informed that a Mr. Fred Titmus has been asked to play cricket 
for Middlesex, an item of information which leaves me cold. Under 
the second headline, I learn that Miss Mary Moscrop died at 
the age of eighty-four leaving a substantial legacy to the poor of 
the village of Satley in the county of Durham. I have no objection 
to being told these things, but I am irritated by the assumption that 
my interest in these episodes will be enhanced by the use of Christian 
names. It does not make me feel any closer or warmer to Mr. Titmus 
that he should appear under the name of Fred ; my respect for Miss 
Moscrop’s legacy is not increased or enlightened by the fact that my 
newspaper calls her Miss Mary. On the contrary, my sympathies are 
alienated by this improper intimacy, nor do I really believe that the 
circulation of the newspaper is enlarged by this brisk matiness. If 
I were Miss Moscrop I should resent being called Mary posthu- 
mously, in the public prints. 


7 * * * 


This sad habit of manufacturing fraudulent intimacy is, I fear, 
spreading even to semi-official publications. I received this morning 
a pamphlet on soil erosion prepared under the auspices of Current 
Affairs and with the approval of U.N.E.S.C.O. The whole thing has 
been dolled up to entice the reader into believing that he is being told 
an exciting tale of personal endeavour. We have The Story of 
Antonio Arangs, The Story of Don Cristobal, The Story of the 
Ordinary Man. There are some people perhaps who will read the 
pamphlet in this novelette form who would not read it if it contained 
the facts of the problem seriously stated ; but are they useful people ? 
For ten people who are tricked by this method of presentation 
there must be at least twenty who are alienated by the implied 
refiecticn on their intelligence. Is it reactionary of me to wish that 
we could revert to the more sober and less personal habits of 1902 ? 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 


«The Male Animal.” By James Thurber and Elliott Nugent. (New.) 


Tue war between the sexes has been going on for some considerable 
time now, but it has attracted few war correspendents who ventured 
nearer to the front line than Mr. Thurber. It is perhaps his interest 
in what used to be called brute creation that lends to his despatches 
from the field their admirable objectivity ; the animal kingdom is 
never far from his mind, and it is against a background of its 
standards that he judges the frequently perplexing relations between 
men and women. The theme of this play mught be described as 
combining the Eternal Triangle with the Recurrent Swastika. Set 
in a Middle-Western university in 1940, it examines the impact on 
Professor Thomas Turner’s life of two things—a brash and bouncing 
football coach for whom his wife feels the reawakening of a girlhood 
passion, and an ideological witch-hunt which threatens the freedom 
of thought and teaching within the university. 

Professor Turner is a somewhat mouse-like man, and it is really, 
I fear, the Demon Alcohol which nerves him to imitate the action 
of the tiger. It is not a very convincing imitation, for when he 
challenges the football coach to single combat he only succeeds in 
biting his opponent’s thumb before being knocked senseless. In the 
ideological sphere his gangling posture of defiance is not perhaps in 
the romantic traditions of martyrdom ; but in the end a victory for 
the liberal decencies is won, and we go home with at least some 
reason to hope that academic life in America is capable of surviving 
the stresses of political hysteria to which it appears to be inter- 
mittently subject. 

The acting at the New Theatre is sound without being distin- 
guished. Mr. Arthur Hill does well as the Professor, Miss Barbara 
Kelly brings a warm integrity to the not very easy part of his wife, 
and Mr. Hugh McDermott exhibits with gusto the terrifying shallow- 
ness of the football coach’s mind. Mr. Jon Farrell represents the 
pig-eyed forces of reaction with marked ability, and Mr. Guy 
Kingsley Poynter is admirable as an undergraduate editor. 

PETER FLEMING. 


THE CINEMA 


“The Set-Up.” (Plaza.)——“* Flamingo Road.” 
——" Impact.” (London Pavilion.) 

Too late to be noticed last week when, alongside Whisky Galore and 
Kind Hearts and Coronets, it would have looked even shoddier—if 
possible—than it deserved, the wholly deplorable British Saints and 
Sinners is already elbowed out of the Plaza by the American The 
Set-Up, which directs an unblinking and uncompromising stare at 
the sort of boxing racket that flourishes in the cheapest rings—chiefly 
on thrown fights. Mr. Robert Ryan, whom we saw and liked in Act 
of Violence, is an ageing prize-fighter (thirty-five, no less!) who 
beats a twenty-three-year-old heavyweight in four of the most con- 
vincingly hard-hitting rounds I have ever seen a film-actor go through. 
But his manager had taken fifty bucks for him to throw the fight, 
and had gambled on his man being beaten by his own vears and thus 
keeping the whole vast bribe to himself. His man, though, buoyed 
up by his own guts and by the patently ill-founded hope that if 
only he can win he might get a five-hundred dollar fight at the top 
of the next bill, unwittingly double-crosses the small-time racketeer 
who put up the money ; the racketeer duly smashes his hand to a 
pulp with a brick, and with it what is left of his career. 

Strong stuff, as you can see—frankly seeking out the sub-human 
hangers-on at the ring-side and in the dressing-rooms. Miss 
Audrey Totter, as the fighter’s wife, walks her anxiety through 
the dusty, littered streets while the fight is on, in and out of the 
Sleazy eating-houses and the crack-voiced fun fairs, brushing past 
the dance-hall Don Juans. A clock over the street marks the time ; 
the action of the story takes precisely as long as the film takes to 
run. So the brutally realistic raw material is framed within a classic 
unity as well as handled with a directness that is as classic—and as 
effective—as a straight left. The only improbability lies in the 
credit-title’s claim that the story is taken from a poem. 

Two other American films of the week are all improbability. In 


(Warner Theatre.) 


-Flamingo Road Miss Joan Crawford marries her familiar way from 


the wrong side of the tracks to the country-club set in a film that 
might have been as convincing an exposure of American state politics 
as The Set-Up is of boxing were it not cluttered up with too much 
plot and even more emotion. Sinister Mr. Sydney Greenstreet is 


planted slap in the middle of the plot as a massively expressionless 
example of why “ politician” is a rude word among Americans. 
* * * * 

In Impact Mr. Brian Donlevy travels the same road as Miss 
Crawford, but in the opposite direction—from the big business-man’s 
baronial hall, where his wife has plotted his murder, to the small- 
town filling-station where a new love burgeons among the sparking- 
plugs. This film,.which seems to have been run up by the little 
woman round the corner from odds and ends left on a hundred 
cutting-room floors, is remarkable, if at all, for Mr. Charles Coburn 
as a detective nervously flirting with an Irish accent, and for Miss 
Anna May Wong’s return from yesteryear, with a “Confucius he 
say ...” idiom that ought to settle America’s hash in China once 
and for all. CyriL Ray. 


“ Daybreak in Udi.” (New Gallery and Tivoli.) 

Tuts short documentary about the building of a maternity home in 
a Nigerian village will probably do more than all the other activities 
of “Colonial Month” put together to give people in this country a 
picture of what life in a colony is like. The villagers decide they 
want a maternity home, and the Government is prepared to help 
them if they will do the bulk of the work themselves. How self- 
help of this sort works has been explained recently in two articles in 
the Spectator, the first by Mr. Terry Bishop, who directed the film, 
and the second by Mr, E. R. Chadwick, the District Officer who was 
responsible for getting the work organised and who himself plays a 
leading part in the film. To the village, a maternity home becomes 
the symbol! of progress, and to the jaundiced generation of post-war 
Europe it is no bad thing to be reminded of what “ progress” still 
symbolises to less sophisticated communities: health, knowledge and 
freedom from the fear of unknown powers which used to lurk in the 
almost overpowering jungle at their doorstep. The friendliness and 
enthusiasm of the villagers, to whom acting comes as naturally as 
pioneering, makes the film itself something of a celebration. Their 
vitality is infectious and rises to a crescendo of dancing on the day 
when the home is opened beside which all western jitterbugs are 
insipid, flat and imprecise. E. C. H. 


BALLET 


Tue Grand Ballet de Monte Carlo, which is to be in possession at 
Covent Garden for the whole of July, has substantially the same team 
of soloists as it brought to London last year. The addition of 
Tamara Tumanova increases the company’s kudos, though I suspect 
that only real ballet-experts have so precise a visual memory that 
they can cast their mind’s eye back over a decade, compare or trace 
developments. The ballet public, in any case, is predominantly 
youthful, and to them Mme. Tumanova will rightly appear as a 
new dancer. Her Odette on the opening night of the season showed 
that her presence with the company will supply just that note of 
nobility and poetic style which was lacking last year. Rosella High- 
tower has carried the astonishing virtuosity which won so much 
admiration before to a still finer point, and her pas de deux with 
André Eglevsky look like becoming some of the most popular 
numbers in each programme. 

The ballet audience, like the concert audience, contains a fairly 
high percentage of pyrotechnicians—those who are stirred to admira- 
tion primarily by the perfectly finished performance of something 
immensely (and obviously) difficult. Poetry leaves them cold, and 
they do not realise the enormous technical difficulty_of apparently 
simple passages ; speed and endurance are their chief unconscious 
criteria. In the musical world harsh names are given both to those 
who provide and those who enjoy this form of entertainment, and no 
doubt the same is true of the ballet. But high-class fireworks have 
their place. 

Of the men George Skibine is an outstanding example of qualities 
very rarely combined by our own male dancers. His dancing unites 
great intensity of feeling with complete naturalness, and he never 
forces the emotional atmosphere by overacting or neglects it in his 
preoccupation with technique. 

The corps de ballet, severely criticised during the company’s 
previous appearance in London, had obviously taken a great deal of 
trouble with Swan Lake Act 2 on the opening night, and, though 
there were one or two very ragged passages in Les Sylphides, the 
performance was a noticeable improvement on last year’s. Of two 
new works Infanta, based on Oscar Wilde’s story, overcomes the 
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considerable difficulty of presentation inherent in the plot. The 
Spanish setting is cleverly suggested in Jean Hubeau’s music and 
Nathalie Gontcharova’s sets and clothes. Skibine’s dancing of the 
Dwarf “as he believes himself to bé” has all the tense, unreal 
passion of a dream, and his realisation of his deformity is deeply 
moving. ‘Tumanova’s Infanta is both princess and spoiled child, 
beautifully elegant and heartless but with a moment of wonderful 
physical abandonment in the Dwarf’s dream. 

In Memoriam, to music by Chopin, recalls all too vividly the 
disastrous Constantia of last year. Not even the dancers seemed 
convinced by it, and the audience soon lost interest, except for 
musicians who suffered acutely from the orchestration and the grossly 
arbitrary treatment of Chopin’s music in Nijinska’s choreography. 
Night Shadow is only remarkable for a clever scene of “sleep- 
dancing” which is admirably done by Ethery Pagava. Coletti’s 
Teniers-like décor and Hérold’s innocent, high-spirited music make 
La Fille Mal Gardée wholly delightful, and- Anna Cheselka and 
Vladimir Oukhtomsky impart a charming atmosphere of youth to 
Lisette and Collin. MARTIN COOPER. 

ART 


It is ten years since Mark Gertler’s unhappy death, and a memorial 
exhibition has been arranged—how appropriately—at the White- 
chapel Art Gallery. It may be that fresh novelties have thrown over 
Gertler’s very rea] talents an unmerited veil of indifference. In the 
face, however, of the seventy-two paintings and fifteen drawings so 
admirably hung in chronological sequence at Whitechapel, it is 
hard to believe that his precocious brilliance was ever fulfilled in 
more than a handful of works. The best-known pictures—the 1911 
portrait of his mother, the lyrical little teapot still-life, and the 
Servant Girl, all from the Tate—these remain his most successful 
paintings. From his earliest days he strove for forms of a simple 
monumentality, but in his earliest days these were animated by an 
emotion, a subdued power, a kind of serious passion, which derived 
in great measure from his racial origins. But whereas Chagall, to 
instance a painter very nearly contemporary to whom a Jewish 
idiom was also all-important, achieved a personal liberation from all 
the shackles of influence, Gertler remained for ever bound by the 
devotions and inferiorities of his period and place. His life was 
spent searching for he knew not quite what. For all his bovings 
in French painting—Renoir, Cézanne and Picasso were the most 
obvious of the sources he sought to tap—he never quite struck oil. 
We may salute the steady integrity of his endeavour, but Gertler 
must surely remain, in retrospect, one of a generation rendered 
impotent by the hypnosis exercised by the Parisian colossus. 
Chagall is a name that obtrudes itself at John Craxton’s new 
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exhibition at the London Gallery, for not only do Craxton’s Greek 
compositions reflect some of the Russian’s lyrical approach to life 
but also many of his earlier technical idiosyncrasies. One may 
instance the clean, clear colours—the vermilions and purples ; the 
alternating dark and light silhouette or outline; the cubist 
strengthening of the structure. This Craxton carries a good deal 
further than Chagall, interlocking all the elements of his pictures 
by means of interpenetrating planes and fractures which radiate 
starwise, from related foci. Craxton is not an innovator. Essentially 
he is one of the new academics, a populariser of past discoveries, 
It seems likely that he will now go on developing and refining this 
poetic-cubist idiom he has learnt to handle with such assurance, 
The exhibition is uneven in quality. For myself I found some of it 
exceedingly impressive; some of it unbearably mannered. But 
Craxton is gaining power all the time, and his very large painting 
(like that by Mr. Minton in another place) is a welcome sign that 
not all the younger generation are content to remain miniaturists, 
Almost the best things are to be found among the drawings—not 
the “ realistic ” portraits, which are done with much greater intensity 
by Lucien Freud, but those post-cubist heads like Nos. 25, 26 and 
27, in which the formalisations miraculously explain the forms with 
the utmost economy. 
* * * * 


Also to be noted are the exhibitions of contemporary Indian art 
at India House (where K. Krishna Hebbar, the first painter to 
receive a grant from the Indian Government, contributes work a 
little related to that of the late Amrita Sher Gil, and in Glasgow 
where there is not only an open-air exhibition of sculpture in 
Kelvingrove Park, but also, at the McLellan Galleries, a selection of 
treasures from the great collection presented to the city in 1944 
by Sir William and Lady Burrell). M. H. MIDDLETON. 


RECENT RECORDS 


CHAMBER music, which has been neglected by the gramophone 
companies lately, comes into its own in this selection. Haydn’s seven 
slow movements for string quartet, based on the seven Last Words 
of Christ on the Cross, are wonderful examples of the eighteenth 
century’s music of the affections, and are beautifully played by the 
Griller Quartet (Decca). Beethoven’s C minor violin sonata, played 
by Schneiderhahn and Friedrich Wihrer (Col.), preserves what is 
to me a perfect balance between coldness and that facile tempestuous- 
ness which mars so many performances of Beethoven’s earlier music. 
Of less interest but worthy of mention are an A minor sonata 
by Handel, played with unfailing aplomb by Car] Dolmetsch on the 
recorder, and Beethoven’s A major violin sonata played by Franz 
Osborn and Max Rostal. Both these and a pleasant recording of 
Schumann’s Waldscenen by Clara Haskil are issued by Decca. 

Of two versions of Sibelius’s Second Symphony (oh for some 
sensible collaboration between the gramophone companies!) that by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra under Eugene Ormandy (Col.) is incom- 
parably superior in quality and variety of orchestral tone, but the 
L.P.O. under Basil Cameron (Decca) often scores on points of 
interpretation. The same American orchestra’s Rosenkavalier Suite 
and Fledermaus overture (Col.) are more Philadelphian than Viennese, 
and their waltz-playing is positively soporific ; but again the tone 
and precision are often electrifying. Dvorak’s Fourth Symphony 
played by the Philharmonia Orchestra under Rafael Kubelik 
(H.M.V.) is obviously the authentic and traditional Czech interpreta- 
tion, but to our ears it may well sound an unusually violent and 
brassy version of what seems to us a predominantly lyrical work. 
Gioconda de Vito combines warmth with fine line-drawing in 
Bach’s E major violin concerto with the London Chamber 
Orchestra (H.M.V.), and the French Broadcasting Orchestra under 
Paul Kletzki miss very few of the orchestral felicities in Ravel’s 
scoring of Mussorgsky’s Pictures at an Exhibition (Col.). Lili Kraus 
with the Philharmonia Orchestra under Siisskind plays Mozart’s 
K.271 piano concerto admirably (Parlophone), but unfortunately the 
surface is very poor throughout. Some excerpts from Prokofiev’s 
Cinderella music played by the Covent Garden Orchestra under 
Warwick Braithwaite (Col.) make a much more favourable impression 
than I personally received at two performances of the ballet. 

Very little singing. Jenny Tourel has almost all the virtues except 
spontaneous, natural gaiety, and Offenbach’s music is therefore least 
suited to her of any. Even so her Ah! quel diner! is very enjoyable 
(Col.). Alexander Kipnis’s recordings from Boris Godunov (H.M.V.) 
outdo Chaliapin in dramatic intensity and demonic vigour. They 
have genuine musical quality, but the effect, at least outside the 
theatre, verges on the grotesque. M 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


LIFE IN ISRAEL 


sir,—I should like to make a few observations on Mr. Owen Tweedy’s 
article Solvency in Israel which was published in the Spectator of June 17th. 
Mr. Tweedy states that a severe Press censorship has been established 
in Israel and he relates the rumour that more than onc newspaper has been 
suspended. He furthermore conjectures that the suspensions arose out of 
discussions of domestic problems, such as the absorption of immigrants, 
the high cost of living and financial stringency, in a manner calculated 
to create alarm and despondency. 

As editor of a widely-circulating Israeli newspaper, I should like to 
point out that the picture painted by Mr. Tweedy bears no relation to 
reality. During the last 14 months on no more than one or two occasions 

ere dailies closed down by military censorship—and then for one day 
only—for the publication of military information likely to be of value to 
the enemy. The economic and social problems mentioned by Mr. 
Tweedy are under continuous and frank discussion in the Israeli Press 
and in the Constituent Assembly. Censorship intervention has always 
been restricted to material the publication of which would be dangerous 
to the security interests of the country. 

Mr. Tweedy also writes that immigration is no longer controlled by the 
principle of “ absorptive capacity,” according to which immigrants should 
be persons of independent means or dependants of permanent residents 
or persons admitted to meet estimated shortages in the Jewish labour- 
market. He fails to mention that this principle of “ absorptive capacity ” 
has inot been applied during the last ten years of the Mandatory régime. 
It was replaced in 1937 by the principle of the “ political high level,” 
which meant in practice that not more than 1,500 immigrants were 
admitted monthly. Had it not been for this arbitrary restriction, hundreds 
of thousands of Jews, subsequently murdered by the Germans, would 
probably be alive today, and the influx of immigrants into Israel would 
have been spread out over a long period of years. The prob'ems created 
by the present mass-immigration belong, therefore, to quite a substan:ial 
extent, to the heritage left by the British administration to our young State. 
Mr. Tweedy further touches on the problem of the cost of living. He is 
perturbed by its rise to astronomic heights. He claims that no index 
figures are available and that salaries have had to be increased five- or six- 
fold in order to provide for a bare standard of existence. Cost of living 
index figures have, in fact, been published fairly regularly. According to 
the last published index, the figure for May, 1949, was 359 as compared 
to 328 at the end of the Mandatory administration. 

For one who was advised to turn to Mr, Tweedy for correct and objec- 
tive information during the years in which he served as Director of Public 
Information with the Palestine Government, it is somewhat disappointing 
to see him spreading rumours and unfounded conjectures of the state of 
affairs in Israel when the correct facts are obtainable from the Israeli 
Minister in London, and probably also from the office of the British 
Minister in Tel-Aviv.—Yours faithfully, G. SCHOCKEN. 

Tel Avtv. Editor of Haaretz. 


TREE-FELLING IN GERMANY 


Sir,—May I raise a humble voice in defence of the German forests 
und in protest against the present policy of dealing with the forestry 
resources of Trizonia ? In the last few years reports from reliable sources 
in Germany have been reaching me about prolonged spells of droughts 
and torrential rains, formerly unknown in Germany, which are most 
seriously impairing the harvest yields. As I lived in Germany for almost 
forty years I can testify that this state of affairs, which doubtless results 
from a violent change in climatic conditions brought about by vast timber 
elling, is abnormal. (For statistics see Special Report of the Military 
Governor : The German Forest Resources Survey (Office of the Military 
Government for Germany [U.S.], October, 1948, No. 40).) In the British 
Zone clear felled spaces now amount to 12.8 per cent. of the forest area, 
in Lower Saxony to 15 per cent., in the mountain forest areas to 15-20 
per cent. Normally—i.e., under pre-Nazi Governments—1 per cent. 
ot the forests was in a clear cut condition. 

The German climate has always been a most precarious one and, 
therefore, for hundreds of years the German authorities have taken the 
greatest care and have sacrificed a great amount of the nation’s income 
to the preservation of their forests which, in themselves, never were 
naturally abundant but had to be carefully and skilfully tended and 
nurtured in order to preserve the fertility of the soil. Thus, despite 
its large forest resources, Germany had always been an importer of its 
timber requirements (formerly about 25 per cent. of requirements), 

[t has been pointed out in defence of Allied policy that there were 
large reserves which still constituted a serious war potential. For the 
matree of that, aic (artificial nitrogen) is also a serious war potential and 


so is anything else that makes the continuation of human existence 

possible. Trizonia is a vital member of Western Europe and as such a 

vital part of world economy. It seems to be a short-sighted policy to 

endanger its economic stability and make Germany a continuous liability 

for the sake of short-term gains to the Occupying Powers.—I remain, 

yours faithfully, E. C. LoEWwENSTEIN-KUSTER. 
80 Greenhill, N.W.3. 


THE TIPPING EVIL 

Sir,—Janus rightly condemns “ the tipping evil.””’ There must be many 
like myself who find tipping both irksome and embarrassing (and is it not 
so for the recipient as well as the giver ?) and who heartily wish for its 
disappearance. But the ordinary hotel or restaurant client is in a quan- 
dary. He is unfamiliar with the complicated details of catering wages— 
how can he know who benefits from the new wage scales and who doves 
not (he hears, for instance, that unlicensed establishments are not affected 
by them), or how can he know if the “ service charge,” so-called, is really 
in lieu of tips or only a concealed raising of prices ? So he goes on tipping 
in self-defence, and because he has been brought up to believe that tips 
were essential to waiters and their kind to supplement inadequate wages. 

But I fail to see why the problem is incapable of solution, as Janus 
suggests. If the desire of the leaders of the catering industry to end 
tipping is whole-hearted, they have only to explain the changed situation 
to the customer. Why do we not see notices in restaurants: “ Customers 
are requested not to tip the staff,” if that is really the desire of proprietors, 
waiters and clients alike ? Why cannot we have an end of the ambiguous 
notices about tipping displayed in hotel bedrooms, and instead clear state- 
ments as to whether or not the “service charge” is divided amongst the 
whole staff? 

Britain might take a lesson from Denmark in these matters. The 
Danish Hotel-keepers’ Association publishes a handbook of nearly 400 
hotels of which some 70 per cent. (including nearly all the larger ones) 
make a service charge, usually 15 per cent. of the bill. This is indicated 
clearly both in the handbook and by a notice in the hotel room, which 
also gives the price of the room and a reminder that the hotel porter 
is not included in the service charge but receives a special pro rata tip 
according to services rendered. In restaurants the waiter is entitled 
to his tip by law; he will, therefore, readily add it to the bill, usually 
reckoning it at 124 per cent. This relieves the customer of the need to 
slip a coin furtively under the plate, or of having to change a note in order 
to have the wherewithal to tip. The same habit of plain statement 
prevails on the Danish ships from Harwich to Esbjerg, where a conspicu- 
ous notice in each cabin reminds the traveller that tips to the stewardesses 
are not included in the fare. Similarly railway porters in Denmark have 
a fixed scale of charges for carrying passengers’ baggage. A clarification 
of tipping on these lines is urgently needed in this couatry.--Yours 
faithfully, ARTHUR E. B. OWEN 

49 Madingley Road, Cambridge. 


ORTHODOX JEWS IN PALESTINE 
Str,—There has been in recent years a severe divergence between the 
average British and the average American view on Palestine. The letter 
of Mr. Jacob Heller from Boston, Massachusetts, in the Spectator of 
June 24th, expresses with admirable brevity and sincerity the views of 
most of us who have had experience in Palestine. 

Many British lives—-civil, military and police—have been laid dowa 
striving for the right of the Orthodox Jews, equally with those of the 
Moslem and Christian denominations, to practise their religion and to 
worship at their shrines “free of annoyance or molestation.” The cloak 
of Jewish religion closely swathed about the body of world-wide political 
Zionism was always transparent to us. It would appear that the clook 
has now been cast aside and even trampled on. 

Is it too late to hope that Mr. Heller’s simple appeal may sow a seed 
on his side of the Atlantic which will mature eventually to enable all 
the peoples of Palestine to “ pursue the even tenor of their ways, serving 
man and God.” ?—Yours faithfully, H. ARMSTRONG 

Ingleton House, Crowborough, Sussex. 

Sir,—My attention has been drawn to a letter published in the Spectator 
of June 24th under the title “ Orthodox Jews in Palestine ” over the signa- 
ture of a certain Mr. Heller, with reference to the Naturet Karta of 
Jerusalem. I can assure your readers that there is no shred of justifica- 
tion for the claims he puts forth on behalf of that negligible minority of 
extremists. Living in Boston, Mr. Heller has been totally misled by a 
distorted representation of the facts as known to Orthodox Jewry in 
Jerusalem or in Israel generally.—Sincerely yours, 
(Rabbi) Jacop GoLDMAN, 
Jerusalem Private secretary to the Chief Rabbi of [seael 
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THE STARS AND STRIPES IN ENGLAND 


Sir,—The flying of the Stars and Stripes in 1783 in English ports referred 
to in Mr. Cadbury’s letter is mentioned by Sylas Neville, a convinced pro- 
American, in his diary, to be published later in the year by the Oxford 
University Press. The entry is as follows: 

“1783, Aug. 14. Afterwards toek water almost as far as Deptford 
to see the flag of ye new States which ought to fill our government 
with shame and regret ; no ensigns out today but I had the pleasure 
of seeing several pendants—some of them having the thirteen stripes 
—others thirteen stars—white on a blue field. The American States 
may indeed consider themselves as stars of no mean brightness.”— 

Yours faithfully, B. CozeENS-HARDY. 

Letheringsett, Norfolk. 

Sir —I read with interest in your issue of June 17th the letter from 
Mr. Henry J. Cadbury of Cambridge, Massachusetts. It may interest him 
10 know that on visiting St. Martin’s Church at Bowness-on-Windermere 
I found the following printed in a leaflet entitled Interesting Features in 
St. Martin’s for Visitors, 

“At the top of the 3rd light from the right of the East Window 
may be seen the coat-of-arms of John Washington, of Furness, 1403, 
the twelfth ancestor of George Washington, first President of U.S.A. 
They are not easy to decipher, but a clear drawing of them may be 
seen in the porch. They consist of red-white-red stripes with three 
stars, and this personal coat-of-arms was the origin of the present U.S.A. 
flag.”-—Yours very truly, Gro. CARTER. 

Nab Wood Hotel, Bowness-on-Windermere, Westmorland. 


THE MUNICH AND VIENNA EXHIBITIONS 


Sir,—There must be many like myself who, with no expert artistic 
knowledge, yet find the greatest pleasure in visiting the superb collections 
now on view at the National and Tate Galleries, That pleasure is, however, 
considerably diminished by the extraordinary method of cataloguing at 
both places. When one attends at the Royal Academy the catalogue 
serves as a guide from room to room, and the exhibits are displayed in an 
almost exact numerical sequence. At neither of the present exhibitions 
is this procedure adopted, with the result that it is almost impossible 
to discover the exact location of any particular number which one is 
anxious especially to inspect. There must be some reason for the present 
arrangements, which are almost exactly similar at both galleries, but 
I am sure it would be of the greatest assistance to those who, like 
myself, can only pay occasional visits, if a simple pamphlet could be 
issued explaining the order in which these priceless exhibits are displayed 
and in which room any particular number is to be found.—I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, Noe. B. GoLpie. 
3 Dr. Johnson's Buildings, The Temple, E.C.4. 
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Barclays Bank have pleasure in announcing that 
a Branch of the Bank has been established at 


NORTHOLT AIRPORT 


open every day, including Saturdays and Sundays, from 
9 a.m. to 6 p.m., and offering a complete modern banking 
service to travellers using the Airport. 


A Branch of the Bank is also open daily at LONDON AIRPORT 

(Heathrow) and an office has been established at the MARINE 

AIRPORT, SOUTHAMPTON (for the benefit of those travelling 

by flying boat to Southampton Water). 

PRESTWICK AIRPORT is served by the Branch of the 
BRITISH LINEN BANK at 114, Main Street, Prestwick. 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 54, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 
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TWO RACES IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Sir,—In the Spectator of June 24th, you write, “ The split between Afyj. 
kaners and British has been opened wide once more.” Impressions gained 
on a short visit to a strange land are obviously inconclusive, but the con- 
clusion I reached after conversations with responsible people in the Union 
was that the stoutest champions of equality of rights between the two 
European races are Afrikaans-speaking people of Dutch and Huguenot 
descent who are no more English than Dr. Malan. The complaint js 
made that too few of the British community play an active part in politics. 
The dispute is over the rights of the immigrant community, but the 
contestants on both sides are largely Afrikaners.—Yours, &c., 
LEONARD F. BEHRENS. 
Netherby, 119 Barlow Moor Road, Didsbury, Manchester, 20. 


EUROPE’S MINORITIES 


Sir,—As representatives of three parts of Britain which have distinctive 
history and traditions we recently attended a congress of ethnical and 
linguistic minorities, convened in Paris by Union Frangaise des Fédéra- 
listes. More than a dozen national minorities from most of the European 
States sent representatives, who for two days discussed in an atmosphere 
of friendship and harmony how they could maintain their identity and 
help each other to do the same. Minorities from Eastern Europe and 
Spain could, for obvious reasons, be represented only by exiles. 

The aim of the Congress was summarised by a speaker who declared: 
“We must go a step further than the French Revolution which pro- 
claimed the rights of the individual. We must proclaim the rights of 
the human person in his community.” The work of the Congress was 
done by three commissions, political, economic and cultural. The con- 
clusions can be summarised in these extracts from the report of the poli- 
tical commission: “It is only through the recognition of its own diver- 
sity that Europe can be built up. It is this diversity of Europe which 
represents its true originality. It is this which must be preserved if 
Europe is to develop the possibilities of its peculiar genius. There 
exist inside Europe ethnical communities, political, social, cultural and 
religious forces that form the real foundations of European life. Europe 
can be built only if these elements are recognised, respected and co- 
ordinated. In return they will bring to Europe the reserve of popular 
energies that they represent. Among these elements the most important 
are the regional, ethnical and linguistic communities that are contained 
within the nation States. .. . Europe is the land of small human groups, 
which no policy of State absolutism and centralisation has been able to 
abolish. The members of the Congress demand that any future 
European Assembly be truly representative of the living forces that con- 
stitute Europe. They recall especially that the European communities 
and regions should see their interests represented and safeguarded in 
these assemblies. They accept immediately and without reserve the 
principle of a European Court of Justice, with the duty of protecting not 
only individuals but groups, and consequently European communities 
and regions. This Court could only be fully effective within the frame- 
work of a complete federal organisation of Europe.” 

At this time, when the Council of Europe has just come into being, 
this manifestation of the vitality of Europe is particularly relevant. At 
the Congress a permanent Committee of European Communities and 
Regions was set up, to which we were elected. We shall be glad to supply 
further information to any who may be interested.—Yours truly, 

Prasygow, Higher Ninnis, Redruth, Cornwall, HELENA CHARLES. 

1 Heot Esgyn, Cardiff. J. E. Jones. 

24 Aytoun Road, Glasgow. J. M. Rew. 


“ THE THEATRE ” 
Sir,—Mr. Peter Fleming’s reviews of plays in the Spectator have given 
me such unfailing pleasure that I feel it would be ungrateful to refrain 
eny longer from saying so (although one of the obscurest of your readers). 
—Yours faithfully, W. Stuart BEst. 
Manor Farm, Godmanston, Dorchester. 


FAMILY LIFE 


Sik,—The writer of the article on “ The Size of the Family” says that 
“what is needed above all . . . is the exaltation of family life.” How are 
we to achieve this? Are we to have a Royal Commission on Family 
Life, or is the Government to take immediate action to sell this idea to 
the people by public propaganda? It is interesting to notice that he con- 
siders that the Churches can possibly be of use in this materialistic age, 
but there are some old-fashioned Christians who wil] hardly be attracted 
by the only two motives for“ voluntary parenthood” which he is good 
enough to suggest; first, fulfilment of their own personality, and then 
fulfilment of their duty to the community.—Yours, &c., D. BROGAN. 
107 Albert Road, Glasgow, S.2. 
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‘* Newallastic ’’ bolts and studs have 
qualities which are absolutely 
unique. They have been tested by 
every known device, and have been 
proved to be stronger and more 
resistant to fatigue than bolts or 
studs made by the usual method. 











LIGHTING EVERY MATCH 


A hundred years ago Arthur Albright’s idea for making 
Amorphous Phosphorus on a commercial scale brought safety 
to workers in match factories, and gave the world its first 
safety match. Today Albright & Wilson’s match phosphorus 
products light every match made in Britain and countless 
millions of others all over the world. 


eer iT & Witson 


PHOSPHORUS SESQUISULPHIDE 
TBW 
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CLEAN BOWLED! 


Four Square is a clean smoke—and a great 
saver. Every pipeful burns cool and sweet to the last 
shred, leaving a clean bowl with no wasteful dottle. 
It pays to smoke Four Square! Six blends—foil- 
wrapped for freshness. 

4/4 oz. 
Cut Cake (Yellow) 


Empire Mixture (Green) 


Ripe Brown (Brown) 
Curlies (Purple) 


4/5} oz. 
Matured Virginia (Red) Original Mixture (Blue) 


FOUR SQUARE 


BY DOBIE OF PAISLE 
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THE RECORD OF MIHAILOVICH 


Sie,—Your reviewer of Mr. Stephen Clissold’s book on Tito states that 
fiurly soon in the Yugoslav strugg'e it became clear that Mihailovich 
was not im fact seriously fighting the Germans.” Does Miss Wiske- 
mann base this statement on the proclamation of the German general 
Bader, who on January 21st, 1943, attacked Mihailovich and declared: 
“IT summon the entire Serb people to collaborate in the annihilation of 
this gang of brigands’? Or on the offer of 100,000 gold Reichsmarks by 


the Supreme Commander of the German troops in Serbia on July 21st,, 


1943, “ to him who brings in dead or alive the bandit leader Draza Mihai- 
lovich "2? Or on the Axis paper Militarische Korrespondenz aus Deutsch- 
land, which on January 14th, 1944, referred to him as “ until last summer 
enemy No. 1 of the German Armed Forces "?—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


186 Cranmer Court, Sloane Avenue, S.W.3. IVAN AVAKUMOVICH 


FORGOTTEN FORMULA 


Str,—Janus quotes “a plain and sober formula enabled Sir Stamford 
Raffles in 1819 to transform the desolate island of Singapore into a 
world market-place almost overnight. Its main ingredients were, 
freedom of trade, stability of government and efficiency of administra- 
tion. ...” Those same three ingredients would work wonders in England 
in 1949; but how can we get under a Socialist Government which does 
not believe in the first, is unable to produce the second and is afraid to 
enforce the third ?—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


House of Commons, CYRIL OSBORNE 


* THE CROSSNESS ” 


Str,—In spite of Mr. Roberts’s housekeeper, I stick to my guns. If 
s to generalise—and Mr. Graves was generalising—then it is true 
to say that “the crossness” is a predominantly Northern expression 
and that Southerners normally call 1919-1922 “ the troubles.” (Remember, 
Mr. Graves had a Northerner to show him round. I would hate to 
start a discussion on shades of Irish meanings, but it has been put to 
me that when “the crossness ” ts used in the South it means the Civil 
War (a little bit of bother between friends), whereas the Black and Tan 
fizhting really was a “ troubled tme.”—Yours, &c., 


one 


Rawie Knox. 
1 Ashley House, Clyde Road, Ballsbridge, Dublin. 


ENOSIS 


Ste,—What is “ Enosis ” (June 24th, p. 849)? My books of reference give 
Salts, 


no clue. Has it anything to do with the uplift given by Eno’s Frui 
or with R. L. Stevenson’s “to soar with Eno”?—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, H. PULLAR-STRECKER 


Wyvke House, Isleworth, Middlesex. 


* Enosis”” is a sort of uplift, more political than physical, which takes 
the form of demanding the incorporation of Cyprus in Greece.—Editor, 
bne Spectator 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Iv 1S difficult to settle down to a morning’s work in my study above the 
cherry orchard. The fruit-pickers have camped there, with : 
lorries, tents, cars, and all day long the sound of their chatter never ceases 
It is punctuated with bursts of song (nor folk-song, but greasy moanings 
caught from the Light Programme and the picture houses), the firing of 
guns and strings of crackers, and the cries of the men when, as the mood 
takes them, they give their attention to the starlings, blackbirds, thrushes 
pigeons and myriad smaller kinds of finch, tit and passerine 


Caravan 5 


Sometimes the guns come near the house with a startling report, 
followed by the patter of small shot falling on the roof. I have already 
fished out the corpses of a green woodpecker and a thrush from my 
ornamental pond. This cherry-picking has its sordid side ; and nowadays 
with everybody so eager to make money easily, that sordid side is perhaps 
too evident. The large packing tent (a rough erection of poles and cany 18), 
fronted by high piles of crates and market boxes, the grasses troddea th 
dust patched with grease from the lorries; al! this is a commercial 
blasphemy against the spirit of the orchard. 


Social Evidences 

What is most noticeable, however, is the improvement in the social con- 
duct of these amateur nomads who invade the fruit-growing country. The 
fawning semi-gipsy is scarce, The human lurchers who steal and fighr, 
worrying farmers and shopkeepers and making the village inns row ty 
and sometimes even dangerous, seem to have disappeared almost com- 
pletely. The pickers are friendly, but they imply in their attitude to 
the inhabitants that nowadays all are equal, and that if you suppose 
otherwise they are prepared to buy you up! And some of them over- 
emphasise that attitude a little. But no matter. They are cleaner, tidier 
and less destructive. I offered one of the people in our orchard half 4 
trugful of spring onion thinnings. He immediately suggested paying 
half a crown; one half for another, and independence ali round! 





Another Encounter 


What a contrast in social consciousness this is with another rusti 
meeting which I had during the hot April weather. We had climbed up 
from the village of Varenna to the alpine foothills behind Lake Como 
The sun of noonday threw slanting beams down the slope where the 
watershed began over the top of a second range of hills. Through gaps 
down the widening valley we could see a stretch of the lake, with a 
vaporetto moving like a mosquito on the water, at the head of 4 tiay 
“y"-shaped wake. An enormous solitude surrounded us like a quilt 
pinned down by the myriad chirruping of grasshoppers hidden in the 
sea of white crocuses, cyclamen and shabby hellebore. Bushes of wild 
viburnum perfumed the air; air already fragrant with its own rarity 


We were preparing to attack our luncheon when we were startled by 4 
cry from higher up the hill. There, in the scrub, stood a woman with 
1 basket cornucopia on her back, piled with brushwood. She was 
followed by another. One was old, the other young and pregnant. The 
cry brought two men out of a clump of trees where they had been 
working. We now realised that the sound of axes had been an unnoticef 
accompaniment to the music of the little brothers of La Fontaine. The 
men waited, and the women slowly made their way, moving in a cur 
that led them near enough to permit of a passing examination of the 
strangers. We waved our hands, and the old woman approached, with the 
young mother more reluctantly behind her. “Allemani ?” she said, wit! 
dull glint in her voice, and caution in her eyes. “English,” I replied 
The result was wonderful. She turned, threw up both arms toward 
the hills, and shouted “ Inglest ! Inglesi! ”. Down went the tools, and 
both men came stumbling down the slope at full pelt. The four gathered 
round us, and we dispensed wrapped barley-sugars, while listening t 4 
tale of imprisonment. The narration was illustrated by crossed wr 
to indicate fetters. But we had heard the same tale from waiters acd 
in fact, from most of the male population of Tuscany. 


rters : 
porters ; 


In My Garden 


I recall nothing of the works of the cighteenth-century woman no 
Regina Maria Roche, except a phrase worth recording In a nove 
called The Children of the Abbey (1798), she writes of the gardet nd 
says, “ The part appropriated to vegetables was divided from the part 
sacred to Flora.” The-appropriation in my own garden is marked 5y 
i half-circular yew hedge which is causing anxiety because it is being 
wain attacked by the scaly pest that turns the foliage to a soor-blact 
iryness and finally chokes it I must go into consultation abo this, 


for the usual remedy of nicotine-wash has already been tried 


Ricuarp CHuerck 
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| Income Tax paid by Society 


Capital invested in the Society Deposit Interest 13°, sub- 


is capital invested with complete ject to one month’s notice 

ty to yield a reasonable 
securil be yield a reasonable of withdrawal. 
rate of interest to the investor. 
Since its incorporation in 1882, 
Assets exceed £5,500,000. 


Reserves £300,000. 


thousands of members and 


depositors have relied on the 


Society as the custodian of their Open Accounts 16,000. 


savings. Individual _ invest- 


ments are invited in sums of 
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Withdrawals at any time on sheet and “ Safe Invest- 
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Temperance and General Permanent Benefit 


Building Society 
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(Incorporated 1882) 
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UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


OVER A CENTURY OF MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED {50 MILLIONS 


Alttraelive new leaflets are now available. 


Write or phone for copies to: 
The General Manager, Head Office, 33, Gracechurch St., 
London, E.C.3. Telephone : Mansion House 6543 
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It is not often that The Times Literary Supplement 
finds a book amazing. What is truly amazing and 
bemusing is the number of books published, and 
their mediocrity. The Times Literary Supplement 
is not concerned with these. It seeks always the 
important book, on whatever subject, and scru- 
pulously weighs its worth. It is not afraid to be 
learned, and to ask from its readers a serious 
approach to literature. For any to whom books 
are not the playthings of an idle hour, The Times 
Literary Supplement is a fund of knowledge and 


guidance. 


Place an order with your usual book stall or newsagent 


Price 3d. every Friday 
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Nothing can stale the infinite variety 
of Swan nibs; they are made to suit every 
hand and are the most durable nibs 
in the world. A Swan will be your 
right hand for years. 


Lever-filling 25 8 to 36 8. Leverless 30,7 to 55/- (including tax.) 
Eternal nibs, perfect for duplicating, extra 
From all Stationers and Jewellers 


Hye... wanir, Troop & CO. vr. 41 PARK ST., LONDON, Ww. (Administration only) 
Se > Service D e” Shou 110 New Kx Street, London, W.1, 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


John Ruskin 


By Derrick Leon. 





Ruskin : 
Kegan Paul. 


The Great Victorian. 


30s.) 


(Routledge and 


It is not without a certain sense of pain that even the most detached 
monster can regard the grotesque tragedy of Ruskin’s life, the agony 
of the struggle, the frustrations, the brittle glory which even to the 
end sometimes shone in the ravaged Most of us “mind” 
intensely the moment we allow ourselves any imaginative entry into 
his being, because so much of unique value, which should have 
composed itself into a magnificent edifice, stares out starkly as a 
glorious ruin cluttered up with rubble. He did, of course, experience 
the immense happiness and sense of power as well as the horrible 
hells of the maniac-depressive, and also the real power, the demonic 
energy, imparted by the state of tension proper to his illness. And 
after all he left as much imperishable utterance as most great writers, 
because his genius when free continually brings us back to a beautiful 
elucidation, an uncompromising awareness, of first principles in the 
two realms of art and economics which he laboured to integrate into 
the life of his time. If much of his work dismays us, it should 
bring us to a due sense of humility to remember that the work that 
has most endured, Unto This Last, is the one which was the most 
immediately and generally stigmatised as exhibiting lunacy. And if 
the harsh and pitiable side of his mania is visible to us now in his 
earliest work, the first volume of Modern Painters, sweetness and 
light and reasonableness irradiate his last, the lately reissued and 
always fresh Praeterita 

Such are the feelings we are likely to experience when once again 
invited to dwell a little with Ruskin ; but the question we ask our- 
selves when presented with a major work on him, as is Mr. Leon’s 
(it runs to well over a quarter of a million words), is: Does it add 
to either our knowledge or conception of the man? Or does it 
mould into a coherent whole the mass of information now derivable 
from various sources ? One may say at once that Mr. Leon gives 
no startlingly new view, indulges himself in no strenuous analysis, 
gives no more explanation than is necessary ; and that, though siding 
with his subject, he does not attempt to hide his faults, indeed 
quotes enough of the confessions of this extremely self-revelatory 
soul to make concealment impossible. As the book was written 
before Sir William James had published The Order of Release, we 
are spared the full horror of Ruskin’s maniacally cruel behaviour 
to his wife, and on the other hand we are given some extremely 
important hitherto unpublished letters that Ruskin wrote from Venice 
in 1851-52, which show him really trying to sympathise with her. 
Mr. Leon does not touch unduly long upon the melancholy story ; he 
gives more space, as its effects warrant, to the Rose La Touche 
affair, where again he has a large number of letters—terrible in their 
implications—now published for the first time. These catastrophes 
do not take up a disproportionate space in the book, and occupy so 
much in this notice only to draw attention to the new material 
which make this work one of first-rate importance. 
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That Mr. Derrick Leon should have died in 1944, at the age of 
thirty-six, leaving this book unrevised, is a misfortune for the craft 
of biography, as readers of his book on Tolstoy will need no telling 
Immense labour and care, the sifting of a vast amount of material 
from scattered sources, went to the making of this new work. Ir jg 
full, it is balanced, as complete as can well be ; the bibliography jg 
admirably directive (it omits articles in learned journals) and the 
footnotes and references, are, heaven be thanked, where the reader 
wants them—at the foot of the relevant pages. A very good book. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Leon did not quite solve the problem of how tg 
present so immensely complex a life, where such a number of issues 
seem to demand separate treatment. He held them too much apart, 
for what Ruskin might at any moment write was so intimately woven 
in with ostensibly irrelevant emotions—the hideous possessiveness of 
his parents, his religious revulsions, his love-affairs—that often the 
writings are hardly to be understood without the cross-reference. 
He might in desperation have resorted, as Mr. Wilenski did, to a 
synoptic table, but that, though suitable to an analytical study, might 
destroy the mood into which a biography, as a work of art, should 
plunge the reader. With Mr. Leon, however, we have often to turn 
back to determjne the significant contemporaneity of events. Never- 
theless, the life and the work are both well presented, the weakest 
part being their integration into the social and political life of the 
time, which is seen almost entirely through the inadequate eyes of 
Greville. Mr. Leon would not have claimed, I think, to make a 
new presentation of Ruskin; but with a sincere reverence for his 
subject (as we would expect from the admirer and biographer of 
Ruskin’s most distinguished French disciple, Marcel Proust) he 
offered a well-supported selection of facts—the horror and the hell, 
the glory and the heaven, and the foolish work-a-day world of affairs 
—allowing the reader to approach the resultant figure as he will, 
He did not try to make a figurine as the writer of a short biography 
has to do; he indulged in no fine writing or stage-effects: but, in 
giving us a portrait as honest as he could make it, he produced a 
book no student or future biographer of Ruskin can afford to ignore, 

BonamMy Doprée. 


Creative Activity—A Formula 


Insight and Outlook: An Enquiry into the Common Foundations of 


Science, Art and Social Ethics. By Arthur Koestler. (Mac- 
millan. 25s.) 
Mr. Koestler has given us something to think about. It is true 


that there is a long-windedness about the book which is unexpected 
from so practised a writer; it is over-elaborate, and its argument 
is encumbered, not only with jargon, but also with an over-weighty 
apparatus of technical psychology; but I do not think anyone 
interested in the subject will read it without excitement as well as 
profit. In effect, it is a book about the psychology of what is 
commonly called “creative” human activity, in which Mr. Koestler 
includes art, science and moral conduct. Its main hypothesis is that 
all “creative” activity has at least a psychological common deno- 
minator (if not a common pattern), and that the isolation and 
definition of this denominator will add to our understanding of the 
activity. This is a reasonable hypothesis ; certainly one worth ex- 
ploring. And, further, there is an agreeable freedom about the 
method of investigation. Mr. Koestler has a doctrine to propound; 
but instead of a direct assault upon his problem he takes us in by 
the “ back-door” through which he himself entered upon the 
enquiry. This is, perhaps, a “literary” rather than a “ scientific” 
method, but it gives the reader the instructive experience of seeing 
the doctrine coming into being, gradually formulating itself and 
making itself convincing without the misleading appearance of being 
“ proved.” 

The back-door by which we enter is a theory of laughter and the 
comic. It was in working this out that Mr. Koestler came upon 4 
principle which he later conceived to be applicable to “ creative” 
activity in general. Thought and behaviour (so the theory runs) 
normally follow repetitive patterns, and are organised into hom 
geneous “ operative fields,’ each with a logic of its own. The 
“operative field” of a card-player, for example, is determined by 
the rules and conventions of the game he is playing. And _ there 
are as many “ operative fields ” as there are definable attitudes to the 
world. A joke or a comic situation springs from the interpenctration 
of two “ operative fields.” The essence of the comic is simultaneous 
association of two habitually incompatible contexts. This Mf. 
Koestler calls the principle of “ bisociation,” and in the first part of 
the book he analyses it with great care and subtlety, and investigates 
its application to numerous forms of the comic. But this is merely 
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a preliminary, because it appears that the principle of “ bisociation ” 
not only makes the comic intelligible, but affords the basis for a com- 
plete theory of “creative” activity. “ Bisociation” is the spring 
of the discoveries of the scientist and the “ creations” of the artist 
and the poet. Merely “ associative” thought, moving along beaten 
tracks and keeping to the rules of the game, is the bread and butter 
of mental activity ; but “the brilliance of discovery, the sparkle of 
humour and the radiance of art” spring from “ bisociative ” thought 
which disrupts the normal pattern and produces something new. 

The third step in the argument, which the attentive reader will 
have been waiting for, is designed to provide a principle for dis- 
tinguishing between various “ bisociative” activities and to answer 
the question: How is it that the intersection of two “ operative 
fields” sometimes produces a joke and at other times a scientific 
discovery or a poetic image ? Nietzsche, of course, was prepared to 
see all “ creative” activity as “a joke,” and understood at a profound 
level this no doubt is true ; but most readers will be on the look-out 
for some help from Mr. Koestler in distinguishing tragic from comic 
art and both from scientific discovery and moral achievement. The 
help comes in the form of a psychological analysis of human 
behaviour. There are (we are told) two opposed tendencies in human 
emotional behaviour, the one self-assertive (aggressive-defensive) and 
the other self-transcending (integrative). The exposition of this 
hypothesis takes Mr. Koestler far afield into biology, sociology, ethics 
and the history of civilisation. What he says is always interesting 
and often convincing ; but there is too much of it to attempt a 
summary. Suffice it that, in general, the outcome of “ bisociative ” 
activity is determined by the emotional tendency with which it is 
associated, In the extremes, “ bisociation ” linked with a self-assertive 
emotional tendency is characteristic of the comic, and the genuinely 
aesthetic experience is linked with an impulse to self-transcendance, 
an impulse which is also taken to be biologically, socially and morally 
progressive. But between these extremes lies the region of science— 
the “ neutral art” of invention and discovery, as Mr. Koestler calls 
it—which has “neither a pronounced aggressive nor a markedly 
sympathetic emotional charge.” 

Mr. Koestler pursues this theme in great detail. In a chapter called 
“ The Eureka Process ” he examines, in the light of the “ bisociative ” 
hypothesis, the activity of the scientist. Here, in the “exploratory 
drive,” logic takes a back seat ; “ each original scientific achievement 
is a bisociative act on the same mental pattern as the creation of wit 
and the creation of art.” The last part of the book is concerned with 
art proper—what Mr. Koestler calls “the emotive arts ”"—and is an 
elaborate application of the principle of “ bisociation” to poetry 
and drama. 

It will be clear that the reader must expect from this book, along 
with the excitement of following a well-constructed argument, a 
certain portentousness. It is to be followed by a second volume in 
which we are promised a deeper exploration of some of the psycho- 
logical problems touched on here. Mr. Koestler believes himself to 
have found a “unifying formula” for all “creative” activity, and, 
like most people who have discovered a formula, he is apt to ride it 
hard. Indeed, the main defect of the book is that it never comes 
out on the other side of the formula. The intelligent reader will 
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find—as he finds in any well-thought-out formula (Coleridge’s djs. 
tinction between fancy and imagination, for example)— something to 
inspire reflection, but the inspiration will be proportional to his 
ability not to succumb to the formula. But if its power to tempt us 
to accept the formula is the chief weakness of the book, it is not 
the only one. Mr. Koestler is not enough of a philosopher to write 
on aesthetics or ethics with any great confidence. His main business 
is with psychology, but he cannot avoid excursions into Philosophy, 
and they are not always fortunate. He accepts without discussion the 
naive view that all art is communication, and I confess that the 
“natural system of ethics” he propounds leaves me puzzled, and | 
look forward to the more detailed exposition of it promised in 
Volume II, MiIcHAEL OakeEsuortr. 
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and Spottiswoode. 2 Vols. 50s.) 


It is nearly a century since (so the story goes) a learned Bostonian 
was baffled and irritated by the title’ of a new historical work in 
shop-window: The Conspiracy of Pontiac. Being a Brahmin, he 
expected to know all reasonable historical allusions. What was this 
conspiracy ? Who was Pontiac ? A minor actor in the wars of 
religion ? Or was it a Gascon place-name ? Now, of course, he 
would remember a car, if not a city of Michigan, and would see in 
the book the first historical effort of the man whom many good 
judges thought—and think—to be the greatest of American historians, 

By the end of his more than forty years of writing, Parkman knew 
that his readers, if still comparatively few, were fit. He had received 
from the young Theodore Roosevelt a compliment that was worthy 
of the elder Oliver Wendell Holmes. And, indeed, Parkman was 
like Gibbon ; his theme was the rise as well as the decline of New 
France and of the Indians, whose Aetius Pontiac had been. Of 
course, there was a more encouraging side to the chosen theme, for 
it was the story of the triumph of Parkman’s own people, the Anglo- 
Americans. But Parkman’s heart, if not his head, was with the 
losers, with the Indian chiefs whom he had read about and the 
French trappers like Henri Chatillon whom he had known. And 
it is this devotion to the losing side that makes Parkman the greatest 
of Canadian historians as well as the greatest historian born in the 
United States. He could feel for the nobility of the Jesuit dream 
of a Paraguay on the Saint Lawrence, for the greatness of Frontenac 
and the doomed courage of Montcalm. It is strange to reflect that 
Parkman was suspect in Quebec of Anglo-Saxon and Protestant 
superiority, strange but not unintelligible. For, as Mr. Wade points 
out, he was not only wrong in his account of the Acadian expulsions 
but increasingly influenced by the anti-clericalism of the archival 
miser of Rue du Mont Thabor, Pierre Margry. But he was worlds 
away from Motley or even Prescott, and his width of sympathy, the 
curiosity (to put it no higher) that led to his making a retreat with 
the Passionists in Rome, is one reason why he keeps so well. 

Mr. Mason Wade has been the great Parkman pioneer, the author 
of the standard life and the discoverer of these fascinating Journals. 
The interest of his find is twofold. Here we have the raw materials 
for that perennial classic (just again made cheaply available), The 
Oregon Trail. We can see the emendation and emasculation of the 
text of a book that, despite Mr. Wade’s criticism, is still almost as 
good as its most devoted admirers think. We can see, too, in the 
journals that cover his Sicilian and Italian journeys, how Parkman 
reacted against the aridity of his Boston upbringing and how ready 
he was to travel hard—and with an open and sympathetic mind— 
and how good that training was for him. When we compare him 
with his kinsman, Henry Adams, it is hard not to prefer Parkman, 
though he was less brilliant, less “ philosophical,” less of a conscious 
character and critic. 

Parkman deliberately set himself to train as an historian of the 
great contest for the rule of North America, the contest of the 
farmer against the trapper, the Indian, the missionary. So from 
his undergraduate days he drove himself to visit all the sites of 
the century-long war and, leaving the forest for the prairie, to see 
the Indians before civilisation reached and ruined them. One of 
the touching revelations of human sympathy is Parkman’s pleasure 
in the prowess of the Delawares, exiled from the Atlantic forests 
and, by the middle cf last century, the formidable Ishmaels of the 
plains. So devoted an admirer of Cooper is not likely to have 
forgotten to what great nation the Mohicans had belonged. 

But if the most obvious drama is provided by the account of the 
journey over the Oregon trail, there is great interest and novelty 
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in the description of the journeys through what was then the wilder- 


ness of western and northern New England. Some of the country 


traversed is still wild enough ; most of the rest ts now 
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Musical Uproar in Moscow, By Alexander Werth. (Turnstil Press. 6s.) 
For s > vears now the attitude o Soviet Government towards 
s 1 < S s bee on ’ * Nost disquiet features 
o s r ™ From time to time news has leaked out ol 
extraore i x s wi the Tron Curtain; of works being 
« a y d bv party leaders, of composers abjectly toein 
t ¢ and repenting in public of their transgressions—in a word, 
a pitilt epetition in the sphere of art of the trag <omedy we hav« 
soo A SSCK political “trials.” Rumours of this kind hav« 
bee abundant ; exac nformation has been harder to come by 
Now at las hanks to Mr. Alexander Werth, we have the full story 
up to date, and we cannot be too grateful to him for having 
transcribe ’ nade accessible in English for the first time the 
text (in pal of the Zhdanov Decree of February roth, 1og8, and, 


arkable, the verbatim report of the three-days Con 
Musicians called by the Central Committee of the All 


§ more rem 
tf 
I nion Communist Party in Moscow, whicl the Decree, in 


n preceded 
inuary Of thal vear 
4 first impression of 1ese astonishing documents is one 
of bewilderment and incredulity It is difficult to believe that such 
Alice-in-Wonderlandish proceedings were really meant to be taken 
ndeed, that such things can be happening at all in a 
n the year 1949. But the facts are there ; chapter and 
but believe the evidence. And tragix 
evidence it is—in that it shows all too clearly that one of the aims 
‘talitarianism is the complete subjection of the artist 
individual, and the abasement of art to the level 
of mere political propaganda. After recalling the strictures passed 
on Shostakovitch in connection with his opera Lady Macbeth of 
Misensk, as far back as 1936, the “ Central Committee’s Decree on 
Music” of February roth, 1948 (inspired and probably drawn up 
by Zhdanov himself), again singles out for special blame, “for 
persistently adhering to the formalist and anti-People school,” 
Shostakovitch, Prokofiev, Khachaturian, Miaskovsky and othe! 
leading composers ; accuses the Union of Soviet Composers of being 
“a source of formalist perversions ”; and reminds them that “ the 
Soviet people expect from their composers works of quality and 
high ideological content.” 
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At the Conference of Musicians, over which Zhdanov presided 
before issuing the Decree, composers seem to have behaved like 
frightened schoolboys in the presence of a stern headmaster, Almog: 
the only one to show any independence of spirit at all was V, ] 


Shebalin, Director of the Moscow Conservatory ; while the veteran 
Maiskovsky pointedly stayed away. The net 
deliberations and decrees was that the yes-men and nonentities 
triumphed, and generally behaved in a most ungenerous and yp 
comradely way towards their more talented colleagues, who we 
Obviously scared and more ready to 
than to defend themselves 


result of all these 


apologise for th Nisdeeds 


still imagines that Soviet composers are a happy 
Watts’s “birds in thei © nests’ 
and provident mother 8; 


If anvone, then, 
band of brothers agreeing like 


under the sheltering wing of a kindly 


this book will disillusion him. On the contrary, back-biting and 
mutual recrimination amongst these unfortunat nd ustrated 
musicians seem to be the rule rather than the exception, and one 


can only hope that the picture here presented will be a warni 


composers in this country and elsewhere who might be 
look to Moscow for guidance, when it is only too apparent that 
State regimentation of art can only lead to. sterilitv. and to 
ultimate degradation of the artist who submits to it 


Rotto H. Myers 


Mine Warfare 
Mines, Minelayers and Minelaying. By Captain J]. S. Cowie. RN 
(Oxford University Press. 18s.) 


CHIVALRY being as dead it is, the ethics of mine and other forms 
of underwater combat are no longer fiercely debated. By moderg 
standards minelaying is a comparatively humane method of prose- 
cuting war, and has the enormous advantage of not laying countrv- 
sides to waste or permanently disfiguring economic life by sapping 
the productivity of the soil. Nevertheless, disapproval has been 
strong enough for an attempt to be made, at the Hague Convention 
of 1907, to restrict the employment of mines. Opinions will never 
be at one on the value of such international rules for the conduct 
of war, which in practice succeed only in placing honour and virtue 
at a grave disadvantage. 


On these controversial questions, the concern of politictans rather 
than seamen, Captain Cowie wisely refrains from being dogmatic ; 
and, unportant as they are, they bear only incidentally on the 
history of mine warfare, which for better or worse has gone ahead 
without waiting for the arguments to be resolved. Mines, Minelayers 
and Minelaying is an account of this progress over the last 350 vears 
by one who combines expert knowledge of the mechanical working 
of mines with an unparalleled experience of their strategic and tactical 
uses, for, as the Deputy Director of the Operations Division, 
Admiralty, in charge of minelaying, he supervised the whole cam- 
paign carried out by British Forces, naval and air, during the greater 
part of the recent war. There can be few as competent as he is to 
write on the subject. 


Inevitably the events of 1939-45 will be of greatest interest for 
most readers. It is agreeable to discover, when comparing the allied 
and enemy minelaying efforts, the very marked superiority of the 
former. The undue publicity given to the German magnetic and 
acoustic mines resulted in a general belief that the enemy had stolen 
a long march on us in the technical field and caught us unprepared 
The truth is quite otherwise. On the evidence here the German 
mining campaign as a whole might well be described as maladroit 
until it is remembered that the smallness of its success is less a 
measure of incompetence than a tribute to the remarkable foresight, 
skill and promptness of those responsible for countering it. Captain 
Cowie is careful not to assess the Allied effort solely by the number 
of vessels sunk, for this would nct be a true measure of the gages 
afforded to our own ships. To move the latter in safety is t 
primary objective of our sea-power, and the mine’s contribution to 
this objective is, therefore, its chief function. Although the 
destruction of enemy shipping was only a means to a more important 
-_ British mines nevertheless sank over a thousand enemy vessels 

nd damaged half as many more, figures approaching double those 


f the opposing side, in spite of the very much greater Allied tonnage 





rhere is nothing in this book too technical for the ordinary reader ; 
likely to wish for more detail than he is given, and 
wrticularly for a fuller description of one mine-laying 
ral But perhaps even such a small diversion has no plac A 
tribu 1 to naval history G. P. GrRiGcs 
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English Fun 


Say Please By Virginia Graham. Illustrated by Osbert Lancaster. 


(Harvill Press. 7s. 6d 


THis ebulliently feminine little book is the work of a professional 


humoris me of those, indeed, who are distinguished as being 
% Punch.” One is therefore prepared for something that will 
roduc decent English laugh without any difficulty. The 
us, doubtless with honest confidence, that we 


publishers assure 
h until we ache; but I think it is possible to enjoy the 
xook—and there is much to enjoy. in it—without the risk of excessive 
pain. For there are times when Miss Graham is a 
tle too studiously facetious or too grimly resolved upon unending 
1 rather flimsy jauntiness. 





retributive 
irpeggios of 

Lacking the sting of real satire or the subtle venom of irony, Miss 
Graham can still succeed in producing many pretty shades of humour 
in pink or pea-green; and for those who like the pinks or the 
pea-greens of humour this will be an immensely diverting little 
volume. Her theme is “a book on etiquette for ladies,” and she 
hits the nail on the head (whether she means to or not) when she 
observes that neither ladies nor euquette have any present existence. 
Part of the joke consists of telling the reader that such and such a 
thing is or is not etiquette. It is “etiquette,” for example, to 
prevent people from going to church and to do all that one can to 
corrupt “the ostentatiously pure”; and when the bath water is 
cold you should tell your hostess, in the best of pea-green styles, 
that “it was awfully nearly hot enough.” This motive and its 
variations are zealously pursued by Miss Graham with results that 
ure frequently very funny indeed, especially in matters relating to 
country life. But occasionally the reader feels—although it would 
not be “etiquette” to say so—that he is awfully nearly bored. 
Such a facetious elaboration as “ Gordon Richards’ face in amethyst 
sequins on the heels” of brogues at Ascot is not remarkably 
hilarious, and it might be argued that references to the Lord’s 
Praver and the Trinity do not fit in very well with: Miss Graham’s 
particular type of burlesque. But in such agreeable little sallies 
1s “ butterflies crashing in and out of the flowers and ants banging 
their way home from work” Miss Graham shows that she has a very 
pretty and lively wit. There are many sharp and shrewd things in 
the chapter on dances and many pert and pertinent things about the 
theatre and the ballet; though in some passages, I fear, Miss 
Graham's intentions are better than her performance. 

But if the text does not rise to the level of irony, and does not 
n intended for those by whom irony would be appreciated, 








Mr. Osbert Lancaster’s drawings are refreshingly malevolent and 
are, in fact, the best things in the book. There is neither fumbling 
or ambiguity in his perceptive and astringent satire. He bags a 
bird with every shot, and the satire is artfully extended from the 
. » their environment. (Note, for example, the sly ascriptions 
ft pictures on the walls: Sargent, Laszlo and A. J. Munnings 
Mr. I ter’s powerful sauce is more to my liking than Miss 
G m’ ghtly underdone goose. But this little book will 
uinly be popular C. E. Vuccramy 


| FABER BOOKS 


NEIL M. GUNN 
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The Traveller in Italy 
The Land of Italy, (Batsford. 
Mr. More begins his introduction with the sentiment that thera 
are only two good reasons for going abroad. The first js for a 
satisfaction of pointing out the deficiencies of foreign countries al 
the second for the satisfaction, after returning home, of describing 
to less travelled acquaintances the unique attractions of the places 
one has seen. Both arise from those strong springs of human edie 
xenophobia and snobbery ; but whereas the first kind of traveller 
clearly needs no guide the second is lost without one. He has the 
choice of twa kinds of guide-book. The first is printed in very sm i 
type in order to get into a portable form even the slenderest descrin- 
uons of the objects it will do him good to look at. The incomparable 
Baedeker is the archetype in this kind, and his earnest tone soon wins 
the confidence of the traveller who only occasionally raises his 
strained eyes from the close-set type to peer myopically at the object 
described. The second kind of guide-book seeks to evoke the spirit 
of the country by a deft mixture of history, description and art 
criticism. Such books are best read before or after travel; before 
to quicken sensibility on the tour, afterwards to quicken memory, 
Mr. More’s essay belongs to the second class. 

To an urbane and witty style he adds not merely an intimate know- 
ledge but a manifest love of the country. Of course he has prefer- 
ences and blind spots. Who has not ? He seems to prefer the south, 
and, though none of his writing lacks life, an extra liveliness steals 
into his prose as soon as he crosses the ancient frontier of the 
Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. Thus he is at variance with Baedeker, 
who for many years advised travellers on no account to venture south 
of Naples. Despite his enthusiasm, Mr. More does, indeed, sound 
a warning note in suggesting, perhaps not quite seriously, that the 
best way to travel in those parts is in one’s own caravan with plenty 
of insect powder, but dull would he be of soul who was not moved to 
visit Apulia, Lucania and Calabria after reading Mr. More’s evoca- 
tion of their splendid past and grand, if neglected, present. Those 
great desolate areas with their occasional but impressive monuments 
of, perhaps, the most elaborate and eclectic civilisation that has ever 
existed in Europe, combining as it has elements from Greece, 
Carthage, Rome, the Saracens, the Normans, the Sraniards and the 
French, in a surprising if hardly homogeneous whole, has an attractioa 
for Mr. More that the less exotic north seems to lack 

This is not to say that the nerth is inadequately treated. Those 
rich regions northward from Umbria—as rich in agriculture and 
industry as in history and art—receive as generous descriptions as 
the scope of the book will allow. They are indeed too rich ; all their 
treasures could not possibly receive even the barest mention; ti 
miracle is that so many do and these often not the obvious. Th 
same may be said of Rome ; if one sometimes looks in vain for some 
specially favourite corner, one is more often astonished by the st 
with which so much of history, description and criticism is included 


By Jasper More. 18s.) 





in so short and smoothly flowing a narrative. ‘This is indeed a 
worthy successor to the earlier books of this admirable series 


JOHN FItmee 


On Architecture 


Buildings and Prospects. By John Piper. (Architectural Press. 15 
Once the reader has penetrated beyond the volcanic ashes that tai 
dismally on the buildings and prospects pictured on Mr. Piper's 


dust-jacket, he will find that the text in no way reflects this sombre, 
if dramatic exterior. The pen of the “foul weather Jacl 
contemporary pictorial scene is less charged with cataclysmic fore- 


< ” . 
of ou 


bodings than his brush, and Mr. Piper’s writing is as entertaiming 
in its descriptions as it is clear in its topograpiical details. The 
engraving shown of Winstanley’s Eddystone is called “a kedgeree 
of bits and pieces,” while the Peacehavens and Ferrings “ are the out- 


flows of giant waste pipes that carry down some of South Londor 
without making it suffer any sea change.” Excellent ; and we sha 
take a much needed lesson from Mr. Piper’s scorn of such archit 
tural failures. Likewise from his essay Fully Licensed any ci’ 
minded citizen should deplore the pulling down of gin-palaces wit 


their snob screens” and mirrors of “ brilliant cut” glass to mak 
vay for the road-houses of jazz linoleum and chromium plate. But 
from some of Mr. Piper’s essays, especially that on Pugin’s & 
M Grange, the unenlightened would do well to be wirned 

I have known the house that Pugin built from childhood, and 

ms no less hideous today as a private hotel, open to non-resident 
than it did when inhabited by tamily friends. It may be amusing 
to think of it as a Suitable residence for John Betjeman’s Joan Hunter 


Duan or indeed for a girls’ school presided over by Arthur Marsha 
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COMPANY MEETING 








MARKS & SPENCER, LIMITED 





SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE IN TURNOVER 





RISE IN PROFITS 





SIGNS OF NEW INFLATIONARY TREND 





SIR SIMON MARKS’S REVIEW 





Tue twenty-third ordinary general meeting of Marks and Spencer, 
Limited, was held on June 23rd, at Michael House, Baker Street, London, 


Sir Simon Marks, D.Sc. (chairman and joint managing director), who 
presided, said: Ladies and gentlemen,—I hope that, in accordance with 
our customary practice, the directors’ report and accounts, which have 
been in your hands for the requisite period of 21 days, may be taken as 
read. 

There are changes in their presentation this year, which conform with 
the requirements of the Companies Act of 1948. There is, in addition, 
astatement of interests of your company in its wholly owned subsidiaries. 
ACCOUNT 


PROFIT AND LOss 


I am pleased to report the prefit for the year, before providing for 
taxation, amounts to £4,193,000, compared with £3,169,000 last year. 
Provision for taxation, amounting to £2,350,000, is required, leaving 
£1,843,000 against £1,319,000. 

We recommend the allocation of £50,000 to the staff benevolent and 
pensions fund. We also recommend a final dividend of 45 per cent. on the 
ordinary and “ A” ordinary shares, making with the interim dividend of 
15 per cent. already paid, 60 per cent. for the year. The carry-forward 
wo next year will then amount to £2,594,000—an increase of £1,018,000. 


PROPOSED BONUS ISSUE 


We are also proposing that an amount of £49,168 10s. be capitalised out 
of the general reserve of the company to enab‘e the distribution, by way 
of bonus, to the ordinary and “A” ordinary shareholders of fully-paid 
“A” ordinary shares in the proportion of one for every 43 ordinary 
and/or “ A’ ordinary shares held at May 14. 

We have taken the opportunity to issue a scrip bonus within the limits 
freely permitted by the Treasury. It was our practice before the war to 
issue bonus shares each year from the profits retained in the business. 
This helped to bring our nominal capita! into somewhat closer relationship 
to the real.capital employed, and with the profits earned by the resulting 
expansion. Since 1939, when this practice was discontinued there has 
been ploughed back a sum of £3,858,000, which forms part of our 
revenue reserves, and is available for development. 





DEPRECIATION AND REPAIRS 


The amounts under this heading are larger than last year and will con- 
tinue to be on a heavy scale if we are to maintain our properties, fixtures 
and equipment in good condition. The repairs, in particular, are heavy 
as there is a great deal of wear and tear of many years to be made good 
owing to the enforced lack of attention during and since the war. 

So far buildings are concerned, we are carrying out as much work 
as possible under the limited licences which are available. In regard to 
our fixtures gnd equipment, which have been in use for many years, we 
have to recondition or replace them as they become obsolete. It is our 
policy to maintain our properties in good order and our stores up to date 
and generally attractive. 


RESERVES AND SURPLUS 


It will be noted that reserves and surplus now appear as capital and 
revenue reserves. Our general reserve is divided between the share 
Premium account of £907,000, representing premiums received on the 
shares issued in former years, and the general reserve account of 


£2.393,000, built up out of profits. Altogether, with specific reserves of 
£566,000, also built up out of profits, and the balance carried forward of 
42,594,000. the capital and revenue reserves amount to £6,460,000. 

on is also shown in a different form in the present balance-sheet. 
ncome-tax assessable 1949/50, amounting to {1,576,000 is shown 
a a reserve, and not included among the current liabilities and provisions 
as last year. Current taxation of £896,000 includes £675,000 for profits 
tax on | year’s profits, and £221,000 for the balance of our income-tax 
lability to 1948/49, which has still to be finally determined. 


Taxat 
Future 
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SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Advances to our subsidiary companies show an increase of £536,000 to 
£804,000 which monies are required for the financing of cloth handled by 
them on our account. 

The statement of interest in subsidiary companies shows a surplus 
of assets of £86,000 and is not included in the reserves of the parent 
company. 

BoarD’s POLicy 

The rise in profits in due to a substantial increase in turnover. Our 
policy has always been to bring to the public the goods they need at 
prices which fit their purse. It has earned for us their confidence and 
good will. Such intangible assets cannot be assessed too highly. They 
are the strong foundation on which our business rests. Wherever and 
whenever we can, by more efficient methods, create improvements in our 
goods or lower prices, our customers receive the direct benefits which they 
appreciate. 

Our trade-mark, St. Michael, is a guarantee of our standards of value 
and has become a well-known brand throughout the land. In achieving 
these standards we enjoy the close and friendly collaboration of our pro- 
ducers, who are fully in accord with our policy. We extend our co- 
operation to the technical field, where our own teams of scientists and 
specialists work jointly with the experts of our suppliers. The object is to 
study how and where our goods can still be improved. 


Obviously, the full benefits of this work cannot be derived yntil more 
materials are available. Without a proper flow we cannot derive the full 
advantages of the manufacturing capacities of our suppliers of garments. 


Although production in most of our departments expanded, we felt 
the shortages most acutely in our supplies of woven materials, which are 
made up into garments of all kinds. It was in an effort to increase these 
supplies that we deemed it necessary to enter into closer relationship 
with some of our friends in the textile industry. We consequently 
acquired a financial participation in their businesses, our trade invest- 
ments increasing by £895,000. These investments will bring us the 
benefits of increased supplies and of continuity over a period of years 
from these sources. 


Supply ARRANGEMENTS 

We have further made long-term supply arrangements with other 
textile producers in whose firms we have no financial interest and with 
whom we have had long and pleasant business associations. They appre- 
ciate the importance of securing a stable market for a substanual propor- 
tion of their production in difficult as well as in good times. 


LONG-TERM 


But even with the arrangements already made we estimate that we shall 
receive during the coming year less than one-half of the yardage we 
consumed in 1939. This is a marked increase on last year, but there 
remains a big gap to be filled before we can satisfy the pressing needs of 
this section of our business. 

We operate our business largely within the framework of the Uulity 
scheme which serves a useful purpose by keeping prices on a reasonable 
level. But it acts as a bar to technical progress in the production of im- 
proved cloths for the home market. We hope that it will not be too long 
before a greater measure of flexibility is permitted within the scheme so 
that our public may benefit from the scientific and technical developments 
which have been made in the last decade. 

DEVELOPMENT OF CAFETERIAS 

We are gratified with the development of our cafeterias and our food 
business generally, which together constitute nearly one-third of our 
turnover. I believe our success in this field is due to our concern with 
the setting and the maintenance of high standards of quality for all food- 
stuffs we handle, as well as our insistence on their freshness and palata- 
bility. Raw materials and final products are subjected to careful analysis 
by our experts 9 make certain that they conform with those standards. 

We attach the greatest importance to hygiene and cleanliness in the 
handling of food and our staff is deeply conscious of their responsibility to 
the public in this regard. This is a feature much appreciated and favour- 
ably commented on by our customers. 

ExPorTsS 

Our export trade, though it plays a relatively minor role in our business, 
we regard as a service to the nation as well as to our manufacturers. In 
the quest for business, our representatives have travelled to many countries, 
to Australia and New Zealand, to Canada and the United States and to the 
Continent of Europe in order to gain closer contact with our customers 
overseas and to discover their needs in the light of our own production. 


While our own exports have expanded in the past year we are facing 


increasing difficulties particularly in the hard currency maikets ; price 
resistance in these areas 1s growing 

There are signs that a new inflationary trend may be developing. Many 
groups of workers are bringing insistent claims for higher wages Unless 


these increases are accompanied by higher and more efficient production 
they must again be followed by rising costs and rising prices. Any attempt 
to raise prices in the home market in order to cover price reductions for 
export would intensify this inflationary trend. 


Continued on p. 29 
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but remember, please, that it nevertheless remains an example of 
bad architecture almost without parallel and could take a prize in 
the Horizon competition for the ugliest building seen when on 
holiday The preference for gin-palaces over road-houses or for 
Middlesbrough over Peacehaven is, moreover, only a choice of two 
evils, though “ pleasing decay ” can mitigate even extreme ugliness 
to an extraordinary degree. A building, however, such as Laurana’s 
ducal palace in Gubbio, though gutted and pillaged, has no need of 
such outward tokens of sorrow, and remains monumental from its 
praportions and perfection of architecture alone. I remember 
Markevitch once saying, when admiring Greek landscape, that he 
considered trees to be an eczema on the earth’s surface. A prepos- 
terous claim certainly, but is it so very distant, at the other extreme, 
from an appraisal of decay and ivy’s architectural bandaging ? 
Derek HI. 


An Opportunity Missed 
Odette. By Jerrard Tickell. 
Wuen the great achievements of human courage come to be recorded, 
there are really only two satisfactory alternatives. One is the unvar- 
nished narrative of the hero or of a participant in the heroism. The 
other is the creative artistry of a great writer. No one in between 
these two ought to be allowed to handle this delicate stuff. Of the 


Chapman and Hall. 15s. 


first, a good example is Cherry-Garrard’s account of Scott’s last 
expedition, The Worer 7 n the World. Of the second, a good 
of Mexico. By a unique miracle 

iom is an example of both. We ask 

ion of this miracle from the Second 

has to be recorded that Odette is an 

ane story ot Mrs, Peter Churchill’s resistance to more than two 
years of imprisonment and tarerr- German hands bears com- 


expedition, apart from the 

a happy ending. But Mr. 

point of it, and thereby done 

1¢ status of a popular yellow- 

which is the book’s sub-title, 

suivuccy us LO regard it as an epic of underground warfare ; the style 
to match, in a slick imitation of the imitators of John 
describing the arrival by parachute of another 


is designed 
Buchan On le ¢ examp! e, 


* secret agent,” is about all that will be either tolerable or necessary 
‘Floating down the nfinity of the sky, Raoul threw back his 
1 and laughed as he sung words of the Marseillaise to the 
rm ull nd in a moment of time he was at her feet and in het 


This is rendered reader’s knowledge 


aia a Te emt er nt , - 
he more embarrassing by the 


that the two people concerned are not merely real and today, 
but emerged from their inhuman ordeal as husband and wife 
Despite Mr. Tickell, Odette’s story is no more an epic of war than 
Captain Oates’s death was a contribution to the study of Antar< 
geography. She had no time to make a serious contribution to the 
wal effort and even her heroic refusal to betray her colleagues’ 


whereabouts can have made no difference after the first forty-eight 

hours of capture at most, unless they were so incompetent as to be 
‘ t ~ - - 

valueless themselves. The next two years of her life belong not 


FRANCES DALE 


The Echo in the Cup 


In a setting of wealth and privilege—London, 
Paris and the Riviera—Frances Dale brings a 





remarkable and attractive household of children 
and pain to ultimate maturity. By 
s;HTER OF BABYLON 
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(apart from an accident of chronology) to the history of the war but 
to the history of the human spirit. This emerges at times tite 
through the barriers of Mr. T ickell’ s ruthless determin 
refined gold with the shoddy veneer which he expects 
take for the genuine article. It emerges particular] instance 
in the last two pages of the book, which contain the official eitatior 
of Mrs. Churchill’s George Cross and her own humble epilog * 
It emerges, too, from some of the photographs, particularly from 4 
comparison of the frontispiece with Mrs. Churchill’s other “ 


even 
4110N to gild 
us readers . 


PF yr 


ue 


portrar 


on p. 115. But it emerges almost nowhere from Mr. Tickell’s text 
M. Woopuouse, 
2 ° 
Fiction 
When the Mountain Fell, By C. F. Ramuz. Translated by Sarah 
_ Fisher Scott. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 8s. 6d.) : 
Winter Landscape. By Neville Brand. (Hale. 8s. 6d.) 
Just a Song at Twilight. By John Lodwick (Heinemann. 9s, 64) 
IN these three novels there are deaths. The first, with its 
triumphantly regenerate ending, is deeply tragic. In the second, 


two deaths produce a lukewarm aesthetic satisfaction, though morality 
may jib. In the third, where we sup full of horrors, with death 
pursuing in a medley of strange vile forms, the temperature is 
conspicuously sub-normal, and instead of the racked wisdom of 
an Attic chorus we catch only a satiric chuckle. There is in each a 
degree of art. 

The theme of Derborence, as Ramuz’s Swiss story 
its original French, might be found in a brief newspaper report 
had it occurred less than two hundred years ago. In the Swiss Alps 
a mountain slid, engulfing an entire village where shepherds lived 
in summer to pasture their flocks. One young shepherd, imprisoned 
in his hut under that weight of rock, remained alive, uncrushed, 
supplied just adequately with food and water till after two months 
he crawled free. A mere curiosity then, and the disaster no worse 
than bombs on a miner town ? But such criterions are beside the 
point. The narrator takes us into a closed circle wherein are this 
disaster and infinity, the two pressed one against the other, blazing, 
by contact, with a livid light that holds the eye and, like the Ancient 
Mariner, delays the involuntary hearer with its message: the 
mountain fell. There is no escaping it—the fall of the rock, the news 
like a cold shadow coming down the valley, reaching the young 
expectant wife of the trapped Antoine, stretcher-bearers with on 
dying Barthélemy believed to be the sole survivor. All is told v rith 
a direct and simple beauty more powerful than rich sentime: This 
death of the quite- unknown Barthélemy sears with a fatality outside 
reason, like the shooting of the albatross ; and when Antoine, or his 
ghost, reappears, gaunt, mud-caked, floundering, without wits or 
memory except for the telling of his story, there is an awe and 
mystery comparable to Coleridge’s dead navigators manning the 
ship. His supernatural agency is replaced here by the young wife’s 
faithfulness to a creature she loves in theory but finds physically 
unpleasant and frightening after his return. She brings him back, 
when he had fled again to the mountains, but in her achievement 
there is no breaking of the sonorous spell tragedy in a blasted 
valley that “had become the home of sadness and death forever.” 
This brief, tremendously impressive tale comes very near perfection. 

Winter Landscape is very much given to death, but with a differ- 
ence. Here, too, we have a closed circle ; almost, but for its vein 
of irony under the surface, a stuffy one. The scene is intentionally 
domestic and familiar: an old lady, peevish, tyrannical and carping, 
alone in her country house with a paid companion. When Laura 
Bettany quietly smothers Miss Crouch with a pillow she does seem, 
almost pardonably, to have conquered an irritant. She intends to 
confess till she finds herself unsuspected and occupying an improved 
position. The author’s skill lies in showing Miss Bettany, who tells 
her tale throughout in the first person, declining from an ill-used 
spinster inte a greedy megalomaniac, nasty quite apart from being 
a murderess. By the time she poisons the Crouch nephew with 
the same tidy and methodical ease, her mind has become, for the 
reader, a transparency, through which the plain fact is visible that 
Wilfred is a kindly, intelligent fellow done in by a woman 4s 
poisonous as her powders. Within its limited design this ts 2 
cunningly-wrought narrative that would have lost three-quarters of 
its virtue if the criminal had not been set to tell the tale herself 

Mr. Lodwick will never draw a circle round his narrative unless 
it be also a girdle thrown around the earth. His jibes are general 
It is true that the scene is but a Pacific island four miles long, 
administered politically by an indolent British magistrate and 
clerically by a female missionary whose first care is for her colony 
that the monthly mail-boat 4 captain and 
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MARKS & SPENCER, LIMITED 








It is very necessary to find means of reducing prices not only for 
at : but also for the home market. This demands a contribution by 
ry the productive effort—from the Government (which is 
n raw materials) management and labour—throughout 
on. It can be achieved not by one partner alone 
by a] the partners in combination 
; res without h p tion prevent this from -being 
‘ mpact on costs Phe standards of living of the mass 
be raised only by increased productivity. This will 
ower |] nd bette es n ng wages and salaries 
ory. 
TRIBUTE TO .MANUFACTURERS 


course of my address paid tribute to the valuable co-opera- 
enjoy with our manufacturers. It is once again my 
f the Board to thank them and to express the hope 
relations will continue to be marked by the same spirit 


] have in the 
on which we 





peasure on be 
hat our future 


{ cordia‘ity. 


ot 


STORE DEVELOPMENTS 
There is little we can report on this aspect of our business.The rebuild- 
og of the 16 stOres destroyed by enemy action still awaits the final 


various town planning authorities. We have, however, 
them with temporary but these compare neither 
yortance with the original stores 


ghemes of the 


xplaced 10 of 


premises, 


5 size nor . 
"e now operate 229 stores and will open two new stores Curing the 
eT t g 
sar. We have acquired a number of sites adjacent t existing stores 
for future extension. 
Ve have catering units in 109 stores. 74 have been reconstructed, 
e 


generally modernised during the past two years. Plans 


eequipped and 
with the remainder. 


ge in hand to deal 
ACTIVITIES 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


Our business rests on the goodwill of the public, on our friendly colla- 
ration with our manufacturers and last but not least on our devoted staff. 
For many years the health and the comfort of our staff have been among 
te many concerns of your Board. By providing canteens, rest-rooms, 


advice and other amenities, we have sought to create 


AND 


nedical and dental 


heasant and healthful conditions of work 

Our welfare department has initiated a wide range of social and recrea- 
honal activities. They comprise thea’.ical and musical societies, inter- 
yore dances and sports meetings, camera clubs and the like. These 


xtivities bring members of our staff together from different towns and 
dstricts. In this way they extend their circle of friends as well as their 
aerests. A pleasant atmosphere is thus created between our staff and 
hose who captain them. We take legitimate pride in that esprit de corps 


vhich is generated by the work of our welfare organisation. 


MEDICAL SCHEME 
The National Health Service has had some effect on our own medical 
heme, but the basic pattern is, as yet, unaffected. Sessional and store 
doctors continue to give a welcome counselling service. On the other 
complete revision in 





und, the National Dental Service has compelled a 
back, fie scope of our dental scheme, which now operates on a considerably 
ment duced scale. This is a matter of some regret for us, since our dental 
~;~~ heme was built up carefully over many, years, and had won national 
asted mognition for the excellence of its service to our staff. We trust that 
ver hey will obtain equal benefit from the national service. 
on. Our pension scheme and benevolent fund operate satisfactorily, The 
iffer- [pension scheme includes all men employed by the company, in either 
vein §mnagerial or clerical capacities, and provides a pension and endowment 
nally "retirement. Provision is also made for dependants in the event of 
’ ath while in the service of the company. 
ping, 
— BENEVOLENT FUND 
ae: The benevolent fund, whose assets now exceed £500,000, is administered 
ad ya joint Board, composed of directors and executives of the company. 
oved The fund provides, inter alia, pensions for members of the staff who are 
tells ntcovered by the pension scheme, and, where necessary, for their depen- 
used fants’ It maintains contact with all those members of the staff who 
seing fave retired on pension, and gives such further assistance as they may 
with fiequire from time to time. 
r the We take this opportunity of thanking the staff for their devoted services 
that [during the year. 
n as The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and the dividend 
is a PS tecommended was approved. : 
rs of The retiring directors, Mr. Harry Sacher, M.A. and Mr. Norman Laski, 
If MA. were re-elected and the remuneration of the auditors, Messrs. 
ee Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths and Co., was fixed. 
se A resolution was also passed approving the capitalisation and distribu- 
,_.. pen of a part of the general reserve account 
a The proceeding terminated with a vote of thanks to the chairman, 
= erectors and staff. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


UNITED NEWSPAPERS, LIMITED 


IMPROVED POSITION 














Tue thirtieth annual ordinary general meeting of United Newspapers, 
Limited, was held in London on June 22nd. 

Mr. H. C. Drayton, the chairman, in the course 
For the year under review the trading profit of our subsidiary companies 
and of our own business amounted to £487,000 and to that has to be 
added the dividends from associated companies, tax reserve certificates and 
bank deposit interest, making a total available of £547,000. We deduct 
from that the depreciation on buildings and also the income tax and profits 
tax for the year, which leaves £238,852 available for distribution to the 
Provincial Newspapers shareholders and this company, United News- 
papers. £303,000 is available to be distributed to the ordinary share- 
holders of United Newspapers. That is equivalent to 35} per cent. on 
United Newspaper ordinary shares. The position of the company has im- 
proved during the past year by the amount of money which we have 
poughed back from our current profits. Our current assets are £829,000 
and our current liabilities, including the proposed final dividend, are 
£367,000. 


of his speech, said: 


During the year under review we have again had to work under the 
contro! and curtailment of newsprint imposed by the Government. That 
is brought about by the fact that we are still working under a paper 
rationing scheme. We cannot have as much paper as we wish and cannot 
produce as big newspapers as we should like. There is another point to 
which I should like to draw the attention of shareholders, the additional 
taxation laid upon newspapers by the excessive price which we have 
to pay for newsprint in this country, which is approximately £39 per 
ton whereas in the world market it is £27 per ton. Since the turn of 
the year we have had the right to increase the size of our newspapers 
and this will bring, and has brought, in its wake more competition 

It is now six months since our year ended and up to date our profits 
have shown a good increase. Whether that will continue during the rest 
of the current year will depend entirely upon how we meet competition 
from other newspapers, but I can tell you that neither the staff in the 
provinces and in London nor I myself have any fears on that point. 


The report was adopted and the proposed final dividend of 10 per 
cent.. making 15 per cent., less tax, for the year, was approved. 


BRITISH INSULATED CALLENDER’S 
CABLES 


DIRECT EXPORTS £10,000,000 


Tue fourth annual general meeting of British Insulated Callesier’s 
Cables, Limited, will be held on July 22nd at Liverpool. 

The following is an extract from the circulated statement of 
chairman, Sir Alexander Roger, K.C.I.E.:— 

Profit on trading, investment income and special receipts amount to 
£4,517,882, the substantial improvement on 1947 being due to the 
considerably higher turnover achieved. Several factors contributed to 
this higher turnover, and easier supply position in certain raw materials, 
increased efficiency, expansion of manufacturing facilities, and last, but 
by no means least, the splendid effort by personnel in all sections of the 
organisation. 

The crippling burden of taxation absorbs in the Parent Company 
£2,015,886, or some 53 per cent. of profits. (In the group as a whole the 
charge is the enormous figure of £3,577,527.) 

The turnover of B.I.C.C. for 1948 showed an increase in value of 
£41.5 per cent.—home sales being up by some 29 per cent. and export 
sales by the quite remarkable figure of 86 per cent. over the correspond- 
ing figures of 1947. These achievements were largely due to the great 
increase in the volume of production, although the higher prices ruling 
during part of the year for copper, lead and other constituents were a 
contributory factor in the higher value of turnover. 

In our home business, which covers a wide field, we have continued 
to obtain our full share of orders. Dealing particularly with overseas 
business, our direct exports for 1948 amounted to practically £10,000,000, 
Our overseas business is world wide. 

Although the demand for some of our products is lower than a year 
ago, the demand for many others remains at a high level, and our total 
orders outstanding both for home and export are still very substanual. 
There has. however, been a marked change in the general position since 
I addressed stockholders in 1948. With increasingly rigid import restr 
tions being applied by more and more countries overseas, and the definite 
change from a seller’s to a buyer’s market, in consumer goods in particular, 
both home and export business is becoming more difficult. 

This a challenge to industry on which the exports of this country 
largely depend. Its past record, achieved by the energy, resourcefulness 
and long years of experience of both management and workpeople, is one 
of which we can all be justly proud. But mdustry must be allowed 
to get on with the job. 
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30 
engineer with private, not to say secret, financial aims, and that the 
Russian submarine which arrives to occupy the island has no greater 
ambition than to capture the skipper’s trade. But the implications 
naturally are unbounded. All the ripe chestnuts of occupation, 
collaboration, resignation, a Resistance Movement, a spate of silly 
brutality and assorted types of slaughter are served up tossed, for the 
satisfaction of more delicate appetites, in a sauce piquante, sardonic 
and ironic. And often, too, extremely funny, with a racing tempo. 
The sauce, however, is from a bottle made up of the old Huxley- 
Waugh (and even Shaw) ingredients, admirably blended, smooth 
and keen, but we suspect a bad egg somewhere, or at least a stale 
one. There is little left to be debunked in civil servants, missionaries, 
titled swillers, sexy women, irascible generals and the rest of the 
island symbols of humanity. Unlike Laura Bettany, they are not 
nasty, but Mr. Lodwick, with a dash of the “ boy-scoutery” he 
laughs at, likes to throw a bit of soot about—mostly on the islanders, 
while he keeps the submarine cleanish. SyLvA NORMAN. 


Shorter Notices 


Problems Have No Sex, 

Press. 6s.) 
Tue “woman’s question” has become old-fashioned ; is vaguely 
taken as settled ; and yet there are still injustices, still sex barriers. 
Miss Haslett sums the position up as it is after a world war has 
mobilised women and again proved their capabilities. She is both 
genial and cheerful. She tells stories of individual women’s achieve- 
ments, and concentrates on the future, though she does also call 
attention to the Government’s proposed injustice of unequal war com- 
pensation (which was defeated through the work of women’s organi- 
sations) and the existing injustice of unequal pay. Other points that 
she makes are that mass tests have shown boys’ and girls’ intelligence 
to be about equal (though boys tend to be at the top and bottom 
of the group and gicls in the middle) ; that there has been frequent 
neurosis among women just married who have given up their work 
and have no children; and that women’s health is best when they 
are most active. The book, though short, somewhat planless and 
written in a flat style, gives a good deal of information and makes 
some wise suggestions. 


By Caroline Haslett. (English Universities 


Record Collecting. By Boris Semeonoff. (Oakwood Press, Chisle- 
hurst. 7s. 6d.) 

Tue author of this record-collector’s vade-mecum is a lecture in 

at Edinburgh University, and in his final chapter he 

koth his interests to give a short analysis of the 

The history, geography, topography, 

* o-e records are dealt with, and 

‘tors and ordinary 

lly remains 

msidered by 

fines himself 


lncy 


wisely wis. 

many to be the fines 
to purely gramophonic critictsius. xpect to avoid 
causing a flutter among the connoisseuis i voices of the 
past (the fervent admirers of Lotte Lehmann may -esent page 52), 
but this spice of mild personal bias gives character to the book. An 
admirable handbook. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


SOONER than most people predicted the known difficulties of th 
country’s economic and financial position have assumed the = 
portions, in the public mind, of a “crisis.” ye 
know what constitutes a crisis but this one is certainly not of th 
familiar type. There is no rise in bank rate, no pressure to call a 
loans or panicky liquidation of unwieldy speculative positions, 
Perhaps this is a crisis “new style” in which the - 
influences are the transition from buyers’ to sellers’ 
which is world-wide, and the special problems for 
to which it gives rise. Britain is certainly losing 
obviously at variance with Washington and some European 
countries on the question of currency convertibility and tradin 
policy. But whether this need mean a rise in interest rates, as thie 
week’s debacle in the gilt-edged market suggests, or a really sharp 
business slump, is surely debatable. In present conditions I do not 
advise fresh purchases in the markets—“ liquidity preference” is 
getting stronger—but I do not advise selling really good-class stocks. 


I, 


_ Markets, 
this country 
gold and is 


CINEMA PROFITS SURPRISE 

There is surprisingly little evidence of the so-clled crisis in the 
film industry in the latest figures of the Associated British Picture 
Corporation. For the year to March 31, 1949, trading profits of the 
group were slightly higher at £2,038,762 against £2,026,116, 
Taxation, interest on fixed charges and depreciation called in the 
aggregate for rather more than in the preceding year, leaving net 
profits at £450,613 against £513,901. With a final payment of 
12} per cent. the total distribution on the £2 million of Ordinary 
stock is being brought up to 20 per cent. against 22} per cent. in 
the preceding year. In assessing these results it is important to keep 
in mind that the A.B. Picture Corporation is primarily an exhibiting 
group, although it has some by no means negligible interests in the 
producing side of the industry. The actual increase in trading 
profits is nevertheless reassuring, since it has been widely feared 
that the fall in box-office receipts during the past 12 months has 
been severe enough to have a serious effect on the net profits of the 
cinema chains. Estimates of the fall in gross receipts vary widely. 
In some quarters there is talk of a reduction of about 15 to 20 per 
cent. from the peak levels reached in the immediate post-war period. 
Others speak of a drop of between § and 10 per cent. It seems clear 
enough, however, that the exhibiting side of the industry has fared 
relatively much better than the producing side, which has been 
faced by heavy losses through the writing down of film stocks, 
Quoted around tos. the 5s. Ordinary units of the A.B. Picture 
Corporation are offering a yield of 10 per cent. This quotation needs 
to be compared with the peak of 34s. touched in 1947 and with the 
“low” of 4s. 45d. in the dark days of 1940. For the long view the 
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shares do not look over-valued. 


A DEBENTURE SPECULATION 

Following the purchases by the Brazilian Government of the 
Leopoldina Railway and the Great Western Railway of Brazil, 
clinched during the recent visit to London of Senhor Machado, it 
is now intimated that Brazil is prepared to negotiate on the com- 
pensation problem affecting other British-owned utilities. The com- 
panies specifically affected are the Ceara Tramway Light and Power, 
Para Electric and Manaos Trams, all of which have received *-~' 
treatment at the hands ef the local authoritie 
past year or two. The claims of these compan 
tion have been supported by the British Forei 
House of Commons this week the Under-S: 
Affairs has disclosed that Senhor Machado has g 
taking that Brazil is now prepared to approach a wis UL (Ne COM-| 
panies’ problems without further delay. While I would not like to 
suggest that any quick settlements will be reached, it seems to me 
that some of the Debenture stocks of these undertakings now quoted | 
at substantial discounts below par may prove worthwhile specula- 
tive purchases for those who do not mind taking a risk and being 
patient. One stock which looks attractive from this point of view 


~wee 
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I do not pretend tof 
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is the §} per cent. Debenture of the Ceara Tramway Company now 
quoted around £68 per {100 nominal. The only charge in front} 
of this Debenture is £47,480 of Prior Lien stock. The £236,698) 
of 54 per cent. Debeniure comes next and needs to be considered in 
relation to an assets total in the balance-sheet of over £500,000. | 
The indications are that if the company receives anything like fait | 
treatment from the Brazilian authorities this Debenture should| 
command its par value. 








